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ORGAN CASE IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Designed by Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


Executed by 


Irving G Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 Fifth Avenue Copley Square 
New York 





Episcopal Church, Talladega, Alabama. Frank Lockwood, Architect. C.F. Duke, Builder 


The Small Church, Too, Can 


Now Be of Indiana Limestone 


HE same beauty and perma- 
nence which Indiana Limestone 
gives the large cathedral can now 
be had in the small church building 
of moderate cost. New methods of 
preparing and using limestone 
make this possible. Let us send 
you complete information about 
ILCO Riplstone, as we call Indiana 
Limestone used in this new way. 
Indiana Limestone Company wel- 
comes the opportunity to prove to 
you that limited funds need not 
necessitate using a substitute for 


natural stone. Don’t commit your- 
self to the use of any other material 
without first finding out from us 
just what the cost of your proposed 
building will be if executed in lime- 
stone from our quarries. We will 
gladly make an estimate if you will 
send us your architect’s name. 


Let us send illustrations of churches 
or a booklet showing schools. Or 
we have a representative in your 
vicinity who will gladly answer 
your questions. Address Box 2036, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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built from the finest of woods 


by the most expert of craftsmen: this 
is the furniture of W. & J. Sloane. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL Hore. 


The Willard is truly a 
part of Washington. 
Its appeal is shared by 
no other hotel. That 
is one reason why The 
Willard enjoys the fa- 
vor of official Wash- 
ington... and un- 
doubtedly why official 
Washington enjoys 
The Willard! 


Che Willard 


Pennsylvania Avenue at 
14th and F Streets 
Washington, D. C. 

+ Frank S. Hight, President 
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LATEST VIEW SHOWING NORTH TRANSEPT CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


The Bishop of Washington said on Michaelmas, the seventh anniversary of his consecration: “It i 
privilege to announce that approximately $7,000,000 or an average of $1,000,000 a year has been received 
during the last seven years for the Cathedral enterprise on this matchless site. With devout thanks 
to Almighty God I wish to acknowledge on this occasion the unfailing flow of gifts and offerings which 
I am confident will continue. Our task will not be finished and we shall not be true to our vision 
until a total of $35,000,000 has been raised for the completion and endowment of the noble Cathedral and 
its sociated buildings and agencies for Christian service. We are heartened as we face the future by 
the faithful work of my colleagues on the Cathedral Chapter including General John J. Pershing and 
former Senator George Wharton Pepper and by the deep interest manifested in our plans by a notable 
group of men and women in Washington and throughout the nation. The construction forces are now 
actively engaged in the consummation of a building program which involves the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,0C0,000 for the completion of the North Transept. I am hopeful that the Cathedral Chapter will 
be enabled by new gifts in the near future to arrange for starting work on the South Transept, another 
important Cathedral unit which will require approximately $1,250,000 for materials and labor.” 
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WHERE PILGRIMS NOW WALK REVERENTLY IN THEIR CATHEDRAL JOURNEY 


The Crypts beneath the Nave Aisles which were dedicated on Ascension Day, 1930. Pilgrims and worshipers 
are now welcome to leave the Cathedral through this passage way. It has made a deep impression on 
thousands of recent visitors who, after reaching the end of the corridor shown above, are escorted to the 
main floor where they obtain a glimpse of the Transepts under construction and finally arrive in the Cu- 
rator’s Office. It is the most complete and interesting Pilgrim Journey ever afforded within the edifice on 
Mount Saint Alban. An interesting feature of the Crypt Aisles is the variety in design of the stone columns 
supporting the vaulted ceiling. Looking down from either end the effect of endless length and infinite 
variety is gathered, 
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Firm Are These Foundations 


An Interview with Philip Hubert Frohman 
By Elisabeth E. Poe 


OUNTLESS pilgrims of the fu- 
ture who ascend Mount Saint 


Alban to worship in Washing- 
ton Cathedral will lift up their hearts 
anew to Almighty God through the 
inspiration of the glowing architecture 
of that fane. They will think with 
gratitude and admiration of the archi- 
tects, builders, and craftsmen who 
years before had built so surely and 
so well, putting their hearts and lives, 
affections and religion into their work. 
These pilgrims-to-be will reverence 
the relics of their handiwork which 
time has spared and realize that 
Washington Cathedral was literally 
‘‘built for the ages’’ and that infinite 
thought and care were put into each 
detail of its construction. 

Not only in the glorious Choir, 
Transepts, Crossing and Nave of the 
Cathedral, but in every portion of it, 
this same perfection of construction 
and craftsmanship will have been 
carried out. For, judging from the 
present policy maintained by the Ca- 
thedral Chapter, the Building Com- 
mittee, the architects and the builders, 
Washington Cathedral will have been 


built with every possible perfection. 

These pilgrims of tomorrow will 
know that there was joy of service 
in its building, from the vast founda- 
tions, the sub-crypts and the erypts 
with their Norman motif, immortaliz- 
ing that school of architecture which 
was the sturdy progenitor of the 
Gothic, to the Gothie beauties of the 
Gloria in Excelsis Towers, singing the 
Te Deum of humanity to its Creator 
and God. 

A new realization of these truths 
has come with the completion and 
dedication of the crypts beneath the 
Nave Aisles in recent months. Since 
their opening to pilgrims on Ascen- 
sion Day, approximately a hundred 
thousand pilgrims representing many 
states and foreign lands have walked 
reverently through these crypts on 
their Cathedral pilgrimage, expressing 
universally admiration of their beauty 
and effectiveness in bringing to all a 
solemn sense of preparation for the 
glorious Cathedral structure, rising 
above these winding stone ways. 

An Old World atmosphere prevails 
in this new Cathedral construction. 
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THE BETHLEHEM CHAPEL 


First Bishop of Washingon. 


daily in this chapel. 


One feels almost as if the pages of 
Time had been turned back to the 
Middle Ages when Cathedral building 
was in its glory. Far away is the 
world and its pressing cares, the cries 


OF THE 


The first portion of the Cathedral Crypt to be built, this beautiful chapel is a memorial to the 


HOLY NATIVITY 


It strikes the keynote of the Cathedral design as a whole and 
depicts in stained glass and sculptured stone the story of the Nativity. 


Services are held 


It is visited annually by more than 300,000 pilgrims and worshipers. 


of strife, forum and market place. 
This is verily a place of God, set 
apart for prayer and meditation, a 
breathing place of the spiritual amid 
much that is material in our modern 
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life. The mysteries of life and death, 
the enduring conquest of the good 
over evil, the abiding power of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, throng the 
thoughts as one slowly paces the 
amazing length of these erypts un- 
paralleled, unless by the possible ex- 
ception of the Gothic crypts in 
Bourges Cathedral, France, in any 
other Norman or Gothie Cathedral 
structure. 


These crypts beneath the Nave Aisles 
and outer aisles were constructed at 
a cost of nearly $400,000. Gifts for 
this construction were received from 
a host of men, women, and children, 
residing in all parts of the country. 
The completed crypts include memo- 
rial stones placed with special cere- 
monies by the Governor Thomas 
Welles Society of the Children of the 
American Revolution; the Maryland 
State Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Potomac 
Lodge of Masons. In the latter in- 
stanee, the historic gavel employed 
by George Washington in placing the 
cornerstone of the United States Capi- 
tol was used. Additional memorial 
stones are still available as offerings 
by organizations or individuals. 

One of the purposes of the crypts 
is to provide a suitable place for 
assembly for the formation of great 
processions which will feature impor- 
tant services on the main floor of the 
Cathedral. More than 2,000 persons 
will be able to gather in them and 
then march up stairways to the Nave. 
There are flights of stairs at the west 
of the erypts and winding stone stair- 
ways in the north and south towers 
of the West Facade. 


With the erypts has come to the 
public a new sense that this portion 
of the Cathedral is, after all. beneath 
the Cathedral edifice itself. The beau- 
ties of the Crypt Chapels were so 
evident that it was hard to realize 
that even greater architectural glories 
were to be found on the main floor 
of the Cathedral when it was com- 
pleted. The erypts have also enabled 
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pilgrims, from a special enclosure on 
the main floor at the entrance to the 
Curator’s office to obtain glimpses of 
the actual Cathedral construction, a 
privilege greatly appreciated by all 
visitors. 

It was the privilege of this writer 
recently to interview Philip Hubert 
Frohman (of Frohman, Robb & Little 
of Boston and Washington), resident 
architect of Washington Cathedral, 
whose great professional gifts are 
matched by his spiritual insight into 
all a Cathedral should mean to its 
builders and the countless thousands 
who will find inspiration and religious 
comfort in it through the centuries. 
The quiet enthusiasm of this young 
architect communicates itself readily 
to the listener. Through his clear ex- 
planations and outline of the work a 
better understanding of the under- 
lying Cathedral vision is gained. 

Mr. Frohman pointed out many fea- 
tures about the crypts beneath the 
Nave Aisles which would escape the 
layman without such suggestion. He 
first called my attention to the recent 


change in construction in the Chapel 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea in piercing 
its western wall by a great archway. 
It had been planned originally to 
decorate the western wall with fresco 
but it was felt it did not give proper 


idea of depth to the Chapel. It was 
too sudden, too emphatic a check to 
the imagination. The extension not 
only adds to its impressiveness but, 
while it does not provide any increase 
in the seating capacity of the Chapel, 
gives space for an organ chamber. 
‘The pointed arch,’’ explained Mr. 
Frohman, ‘‘is composed of three molded 
rings of stone supported on clustered 
shafts with scalloped Norman capitals. 
It is massive in dimensions yet deli- 
eate and refined in detail in keeping 
with the vigor of the surrounding 
architecture. Of course, it is much 
smaller in size when compared with 
the great piers yet these shafts would 
appear very massive if found in Eng- 
lish Norman Chapels. The archway 
frames the opening to the organ 
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IMPRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE OF NOBLE DIGNITY 
Recent photographic study of the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea at the very heart of the Cathedral 


fabric. 


The piers will support the central tower above the Crossing. 


Unusual architectural features of this 


massive Chapel are described by Mr. Frohman who designed it. 


chamber. A beautiful screen will be 
placed in the organ chamber eventu- 
ally, heightening the effect of shadow 
and mystery as one looks back toward 
the screen. When the organ is in- 
stalled its carved case will rest on 
a traceried screen giving additional 
depth and shadow to the organ cham- 
ber. The general effect of the organ 
case and screen will be similar to those 
frequently seen in English Abbeys. 
‘“‘The other achievement in the 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea 
was the designing and making of the 
altar, the gift of Mrs. George Christian 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, in memory 
of her husband, the Jate George 
Christian. It was dedicated on May 9, 
1929. The design of the altar is of 
almost merged Saxon, Celtic and early 
Norman schools. Those styles were 
employed as the result of trying to 


obtain harmony between the altar and 
the Chapel. The question was to have 
the altar large enough as to weight 
and massiveness and yet of a delicate 
scale of detail emphasizing in con- 
trast the ponderous scale of the sur- 
rounding architecture. 

‘“‘A unique feature was in the use 
of a mediaeval method of design and 
construction in making this altar. It 
was designed first in outline only then, 
after the stones for it had arrived, it 
was redesigned in certain respects. 
The only portion cut out and finished 
away from the Chapel was the carved 
inscription of the mensa or top slab. 

‘‘The next step in the design was 
to determine upon the height of the 
simple beveled stone base. This stone 
work was then built and the slab set 
on top of it afterwards to obtain the 
effect of the light and shadows. We 
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then proceeded to design the carving 
of the face, the depth of the moldings 
and the dimensions of the colonnettes 
and arches. The front was to be 
adorned with an arcade of seven 
arches, supported by circular columns 
with carved capitals, the arcade to be 
flanked on either side with panels con- 
taining an interlaced form of carving 
suggesting the upward growth of the 
spirit. 

‘*When the molding of the arcade 
was roughed out for the colonnettes 
and capitals, we made plaster of paris 
models for the types of arches and 
carving in the panels. Then we 
made a full size plaster model for a 
typical capital which we studied on 
the spot in front of the altar. Several 
times we made changes in these de- 
signs, which were marked on the 
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stones themselves as was the carving 
for the arches to be cut by the 
craftsmen. 

‘*The colonnettes are ornamented 
by vertical, spiral and chevron flut- 
ings. These designs were each deter- 
mined after the other colonnettes were 
completed. I cut a portion of a capi- 
tal myself so the artisans would have 
a typical portion from which to work. 
Thus we followed precisely the work- 
ing out of the design on the stones 
themselves such as was done in the 
Middle Ages. This habit accounts 
somewhat for the glory of the Gothic 
art of that time. As soon as the 
builders began to let contracts for 
part of this work to be done away 
from the Cathedral itself, where the 
effects could not be studied while 
working on them, Gothic architecture 


MASSIVE NORMAN CHAPEL STANDS FOR BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION 
Believed to be first structure of this type to be erected since the eleventh century, the Chapel of the Resur- 


rection offers unusually effective opportunity for mural decorations. 


Its sturdy columns will support the 


South Transept which it is hoped will soon be constructed over this portion of the Crypt. 
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Photo by Commercial Photo Company 


THE ALTAR IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA GIVEN BY MRS. GEORGE 
CHRISTIAN OF MINNEAPOLIS IN MEMORY OF HER HUSBAND 
Mediaeval methods of design and execution were used in making this altar. Designed first in outline only, 
it was redesigned after the stones for it had arrived. The only portion cut out and finished away from the 
Chapel was the carved inscription of the mensa or top slab. 


began to lose its vigor and interest. building a living work of art. We are 
‘*This new method adds to its vigor trying to restore the mysterious qual- 
and makes such items of Cathedral ity of life to be found in mediaeval 
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work of this kind but seldom found 
in modern structure. We hope Wash- 
ington Cathedral will be outstanding 
in that respect. 

‘‘We feel that every work of art 
and architecture, especially of so spir- 
itual and intimate a type as a Gothic 
church, is like a storage battery, it 
gives out what is put into it. 

‘‘Architecture may be beautiful in 
a cold mechanical sense, if correctly 
designed and refined in detail. But 
it ean only have interest and life in 
proportion to the quality and quantity 
of thought put into each detail. 


‘Tt is not enough to design it, the 
same spirit must follow as to its 
execution. Our work on Washington 
Cathedral receives an unusual amount 
of personal supervision, and we try 
to put our visions and spiritual ideals 
into our building, so the Cathedral 
will teach a firmer faith, as did the 
churches of the Middle Ages.’’ 

Speaking of the erypts beneath the 
Nave Aisles and the outer aisles 
Mr. Frohman pointed out that these 
vaulted ambulatories or crypts are 
most unusual. One set is under the 
north aisle and the north outer aisle 
of the Nave and the corresponding 
set under the south aisle and the 
southern outer aisle. ‘‘These am- 
bulatories under aisles of the Nave 
are approximately twenty feet wide 
by two hundred feet long’’ Mr. Froh- 
man continued. ‘‘ Each one has a row 
of columns carrying the vaulted ceil- 
ing. The ambulatories under the outer 
aisles are approximately ten feet wide 
and the same length as the ones under 
the Aisles of the Nave. They connect 
by means of several corridors and 
stone staircases. At the west ends of 
the erypt aisles an ascent by stone 
steps leads into a corridor and from 
each corridor are straight and spiral 
stone staireases—the straight ones go 
up into the Narthex of the Western 
Front, while the spiral staircases 
ascend to the north and south towers 
and also go down to the mysterious 
labyrinth-like suberypts. Beneath the 
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western portal and the western towers 
are very large erypt chambers with 
concrete vaulting for the ventilating 
duets and ventilating machines. 

‘*Returning to the crypt aisles again 
the north and south aisles of the 
erypts are connected at the western 
ends as well as at a point practically 
under the nave center by vaulted cross 
passages. The masonry piers sepa- 
rating the crypt aisles from the outer 
aisles are from five to seven feet in 
thickness. An interesting feature of 
the north and south crypt aisles is 
the variety in design of the stone 
columns supporting the vaulted ceil- 
ing. 

‘*Looking down from either end the 
effect of endless length and infinite 
variety is gathered. Generally speak- 
ing, these piers consist of small cireu- 
lar piers, alternating with larger piers 
and clustered shafts. All these piers 
have Norman scalloped capitals slight- 
ly varying in design. The larger 
alternating piers would seem very 
massive in a fair sized church but are 
small when compared to the surround- 
ing masses of masonry in this par- 
ticular instance. 


‘“‘The small piers earry only the 


weight of the vaulted ceiling. The 
vaulting is built of brick and conerete 
finished with cement mortar and has 
a pleasing and wavy texture. 
‘‘Another feature is that portions 
of the huge piers project from the 
walls beneath the Nave in the form 
of parts of octagons. These semi- 
octagon piers pierce upward through 
the vaulting without capitals with the 
evident purpose of carrying great 
weights above. These larger piers 
grow out of the thick walls and each 
will carry approximately three million 
pounds when the Nave is completed.’’ 
As an example of the infinite care 
given to each detail, Mr. Frohman 
told how the lighting effects are han- 
dled. ‘‘ Although the ambulatories are 
solemn and impressive,’’ he coneluded, 
‘‘there is no feeling of coldness or 
gloom but of warmth and a soft color 
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Photo by Commercial Photo Company 
THE ANTE-CHAPEL OF THE CHAPEL OF THE RESURRECTION LOOKING SOUTH THROUGH 
LANCET WINDOWS. 
The doorway at the left leads into the Norman Chapel and is part of the impressive vista shown on the cover 
of this magazine. “Architecture may be beautiful in a cold mechanical sense, if correctly designed and 
refined in detail,” Mr. Frohman states. “But it can only have interest and life in proportion to the quality 
and quantity of thought put into each detail. It is not enough to design it, the same spirit must follow as to 
its execution.”’ * * * 


effect. This is gained because of the the cement plastered surface of the 
color and texture of the buff lime- walls and vaulting and the green and 
stone piers, the warm sand color of purple slates of the flagged floor. The 
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leaded glass of the outer aisles is 
amber color. The candle light quality 
of the light cast by the lighting fix- 
tures is acquired by the quality of 
the light cast by glass used in them. 
It was a matter of striking a balance 
between light and shadow and Mr. 
Samuel Yellin, of Philadelphia, the 
noted crafstman in iron work, achieved 
just the right effect in making the 
very simple and vigorous fixtures.’’ 

One of the abiding lessons of these 
erypts beneath the Nave Aisles is they 
remind us that each particular por- 
tion of Washington Cathedral bears 
its own individual witness to some 
great truth of Christianity. 
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The pilgrimage through these crypts 
must bring a thrill of joy to every 
Cathedral builder and all who have 
given of their prayers, their labors 
and their substance that Washington 
Cathedral might live through the cen- 
turies. For, with the poet, we believe: 

‘“‘Wars may come, or raging fires, 

my son, 

But yet these towers and walls will 

ever stand; 

For they were built unto Eternity, 

And even if crushed down would 

rise again— 

For eager hands and hearts would 

catch the vision then, 

And build them into Beauty that is 

God.’’ 


The Three Cathedrals of Cyprus 


By W. Douglas Caroe, F. S. A., 


London, and Resident Architect 


for Canterbury Cathedral 


NE of the most interesting of 
() the world’s treasure islands, 
whether regarded archaeolog- 
ically, historically or artistically, is 
the Mediterranean Island of Cyprus— 
so little known or regarded to-day, 
even in Great Britain to whom it be- 
longs. It is consonant with the many 
strange vicissitudes through which the 
Island has passed during its long and 
chequered history that it contains 
three Christian Cathedrals—S. George 
of the Greeks, in a deplorable state 
of ruin, the Latin Cathedrals of S. 
Sophia at Nicosia, the capital, and S. 
Nicholas of Famagusta, both to-day 
Turkish Mosques for which they are 
sufficiently ill-adapted. Before de- 
scribing them for readers of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE something of the his- 
tory of Cyprus is essential to explain 
their Western Gothic origin in this 
Asiatic Island and the causes that 
have led to their abandonment as 
Christian places of worship. 
Geologically the Island is an off- 
shoot of the great Taurus mountain 
range which borders the south coast 
of Asia Minor, and though: it has been 


to-day short-circuited by the Suez 
Canal and lies off the beaten track 
of the great ocean liners, it once held 
a commanding place in the annals and 
wars of the past. Particularly was 
this so when it was the place of call 
of the Crusaders and Pilgrims on 
their passage from the West to Pales- 
tine and the seat of an autonomous 
Cypriote Empire whose rulers had 
assumed the high-sounding Christian 
title of King of Jerusalem—a glorious 
reality once, but after the fall of 
Acre to the Turks in 1291, at that 
time the Crusaders’ last stronghold on 
the mainland, and after the final loss 
of Palestine only a barren honour 
which survived in memory and in 
hope. But Cyprus was the obvious 
base for the reconquest of Jerusalem. 

Far back towards the dawn of 
civilization Cyprus, owing to its fer- 
tility in metal ores and the fruits of 
the earth, was a focus of attraction 
and cupidity for the successively 
dominant races of the Levant, who 
have left quite astonishing records of 
their civilization and created for the 
Island a fascinating history. It has 
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thus been lifted into a byword of 
archaeology to the antiquary ; Minoan, 
Egyptian, Mycenean, Phoenician, 
Greek, Persian, Roman, Byzantine, 
Crusader and Turk sweep over it in 
conquest or in settlement bequeathing 
well-marked traces of their civiliza- 
tion and their arts. Within the last 
two years the strangest discoveries, 
comparable with those of Knossos and 
Troy, have astonished the world of 
archaeology. Barely a year passes 
but a tomb is opened, or the site of 
some strange temple worship un- 
covered, with fresh revelations of one 
of the eradles of mankind. The 
National Museum at New York is rich 
in Cesnola glass and other Cypriote 
historic and_ prehistoric treasures 
culled from the Island by Cesnola be- 
fore its archaeological richness was 
suspected or in any way organized. 

We are concerned, however, with 
but one period of the Island’s 
chequered history when it maintained 
itself under Frankish rulers as one 
of the autonomous kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, sustained perhaps chiefly by 
the mediaeval sentiment for its asso- 
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ciation with the Crusaders’ Palestine 
Kingdom. The Lusignan Dynasty, 
founded by King Richard I of Eng- 
land (Coeur-de-Lion) in 1192 lasted, 
with many vicissitudes, until 1473 
when it succumbed to the grasping 
claws, first of Genoa, and finally of 
Venice. Coeur-de-Lion, crusading to 
Palestine, was caught in a storm and 
separated from his affianced lady, 
Berengaria of Navarre, whom he 
found at Limassol in the clutches of 
Isaac Commenus, a _ usurper, once 
governor of Tarsus, who was found 
to have stolen the Kingdom of Cyprus 
from his great-uncle, the Emperor 
Manuel of Byzantium. Commenus 
was defeated in single combat at 
Tremethousha and confined in fetters 
of gold, Richard assuming command 
of his Cypriote Kingdom. 

Unable to handle or hold it himself 
he sold it, first to the Templars, who 
grossly misgoverned it. He then took 
it back and put Guy de Lusignan of 
Poitou, erst unsuccessful claimant 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
captive of Saladin, in control as con- 
stable, whose brother Amaury became 
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Photo by Mangoin Bros., Nicosia, Cyprus 


ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL BUTTRESSES AS REBUILT BY THE TURKS 


The east and north fronts show how the Nave clerestory and vault, shattered by the Turkish artillery, 
was rebuilt by the Turks in the present bald form which maintains the general mass of the old building 
though ail its detail is lost. 


first King of Cyprus and Jerusalem 


in 1196. The new kingdom was 
founded and consolidated with a mar- 
vellous rapidity, accounted for in 
that the Crusaders’ Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which had lasted for 85 
years, had just been overthrown by 
the Saracens at the disastrous battle 
of Hettin in 1188. Jerusalem itself 
had a chequered existence till its final 
fall to the Saracens in 1244. But the 
remnant of the Crusaders’ Kingdom 
found a new home ready at Cyprus, 
eager for population. 

Thus Church and State were set on 
foot, and in 1206 the foundation stone 
was laid of the Cathedral at the 
capital, Nicosia. The work was con- 
current with the great 13th century 
building age of Western Europe. In 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem the Franks 
had predominated, and Thiery, the 
first Bishop of Cyprus, was himself a 
native of Paris. Northern French ar- 
tificers were imported and a typically 
Northern French building resulted. 
But it took nearly 100 years to com- 


plete it, the western bays and the 
fine open Narthex being the work of 
the early 14th century in which the 
Gothie rose to its completest develop- 
ment. 

The other two Cathedrals were at 
Famagusta on the eastern seaboard, 
Cyprus’ natural port and harbour, 
which was strongly fortified and had 
grown, as seaports will, into the 
Island’s chief town and the centre of 
seaborne trade between East and 
West. Here also, owing to the natural 
harbour, had been the small Byzantine 
Cathedral of S. Simeon, the shrine 
of 8S. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, 
near Famagusta, a Holy Martyr of 
the fourth century, venerated in the 
Island. It is interesting to reeall 
that, though never too well-disposed, 
the dominating Latin Church had suf- 
fered the Orthodox autocephalous 
Church to maintain itself after the 
Latin conquests, but under close Latin 
subjection even to the consecration 
of its Bishops being confirmed by the 
Latin Prelate and the tithes absorbed 
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Photo by Mangoin Bros., Nicosia, Cyprus 


TURKISH MINARET RISES ABOVE THE WEST END OF ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 
Dedicated to the patron of sailormen, even in its sad decrepitude as a mauled Moslem mosque it still 
reflects the glory of Famagusta when that seaport had become not only the envy of Europe but the 

goal of Moslem conquest. 


by the Latin Church. Thus were the 
pre-Lusignan Greek Churches never- 
theless maintained and with them the 
Epiphanian shrine within 8. Simeon 
at Famagusta. 

Many of the older Byzantine fab- 


rics were enlarged and new Byzan- 
tine churches and monastic estab- 
lishments founded throughout the 
Latin domination. §S. Simeon was 
thus enlarged into a somewhat curious 
four-domed structure which I will 
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presently describe and when in 13810, 
Famagusta was raised into the Is- 
land’s second important Bishopric, 
and its great Cathedral outstripped 
that of Nicosia in beauty, the Greeks, 
at the end of the 14th century, em- 
ployed Latin masons to translate their 
modest S. Simeon into a great Cathe- 
dral of S. George of the Greeks, emu- 
lating in magnificence the Latin 
Chureh nearby. This last, dedicated 
to S. Nicholas, patron of sailormen, 
with the great Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Lapais, chiefly erected at 
the same time, formed the apogee of 
Lusignan architecture. Even in its 
sad decrepitude as a mauled Moslem 
mosque it still reflects the glory of 
Famagusta when that short-lived sea- 
port, once the meeting place and dis- 
tributing centre of Occidental and 
Oriental commerce, had become not 
only the envy of Europe but the goal 
of Moslem conquest. 


It is described by Sir John Mande- 
ville as ‘‘the finest city of Europe’’ 
and is said to have contained 365 
The harbour 
was formed, and is still so formed to- 
day, by a natural reef. A fine en- 
trance, protected by towers and a 
chain, some part of which still sur- 
vives, was constructed by the Lusig- 
nans, who erected also a _ splendid 
moated castle to command the chained 
waterway, and completed the enceinte 
of the town, strengthening it from at- 
tack by barbicans and building a 
spacious dry moat, largely hewn out 
of the rock. Little remains to-day of 
those original walls, for when the 
wily Venetians in 1489 deposed the 
last Queen of Cyprus, Catherine 
Cornavo, daughter of their own Doge, 
and grasped the Island—particularly 
this wealthy plum of Famagusta— 
they sent one of their most capable 
and distinguished military architects, 
Michele San Michele of Verona, and 
Giralamo his nephew, to reconstruct 
the fortifications and render their 
fabulously wealthy prize as immune 
as the science of those days could 


chapels and churches. 
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make it from the dreaded attack of 
the Turk, that Turk who had just 
spread alarm in the Councils of Eu- 
rope by bringing down in disaster 
the ancient Eastern Roman Empire of 
Byzantium. Looking back upon the 
world’s receding history from the 
wider viewpoint of to-day one may 
well reflect if it was ever brought 
home to Venice that their sack of 
Constantinople in 1204, justly reck- 
oned as one of the most dastardly 
outrages among the world’s recorded 
events, was a blow from which the 
Byzantine Empire never fully re- 
covered. It will be remembered that, 
under the cloak of the Fourth Cru- 
sade to recover the Holy Places of 
Palestine from the Turk, the Venetian 
Crusading Army turned upon their 
wealthy Christian ally and sacked 
their opulent Capital, not even re- 
fraining from a shameless massacre 
of its inhabitants. 

The Venetian dominance of Cyprus 
endured full eighty years during 
which the wealth and importance of 
Famagusta, already weakened by 
Genoese impositions, sensibly dwin- 
dled although owing to the Micheles’ 
skill its power to resist attack in- 
creased. The Island was attacked by 
a mighty Moslem host in 1570 at the 
bidding of Sultan Selim the Sot, in- 
flamed, it is said, by a Portuguese 
Jew’s eulogy of the wine and riches 
stored in the Bishop’s cellars. Nicosa, 
the fortifications of which were in 
course of reconstruction and barely 
completed, fell almost at once and, 
with the greater part of the rest of 
the Island, had to submit to wholesale 
loot and massacre; 40,000 were slain 
and 15,000 put in chains. 

It remained for Famagusta _ to 
maintain the prestige of Venetian en- 
durance. Under the heroic Marecan- 
tonio Braggadino 80,000 Turks were 
slain during the siege; but the city 
fell to treachery and famine after 
four months’ endurance, when its 
most noble buildings, including the 
Cathedral and the Signorie had crum- 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


DOGTOOTH REVEALS THE WORK OF 


BISHOP RAGAZZINI 


- 


This noble gateway, bearing the arms of the Venetian Bishop, was part of a college or school which, 
when St. Nicholas was the center of Famagusta’s life, extended around a portion of the paved courtyard. 


bled under the Turkish batteries. 
Mustapha Pasha, the Turkish com- 
mander, had sworn on the Koran that 
Braggadino and his heroie garrison 
should march out and embark with all 
the honours of war on their submis- 
sion, but 20,000 of the inhabitants 
and garrison were at once massacred. 
Braggadino himself was subjected to 
the eruelest indignities and indescrib- 
able tortures lasting a fortnight and 
was finally flayed alive in front of 
the Cathedral between the two Vene- 
tian columns which, as on_ the 
Piazetta at Venice to-day, stood for 
Venetian sovereignty. The columns 
stand to-day but bereft of their sym- 
bols which the Turks at once de- 
stroyed, one of them, of course, the 
Lion of St. Mark, the other un- 
recorded. The skin of the hero, stuffed 
and displayed in degradation at Con- 
stantinople, finally was purchased by 
the Venetians and set up in an urn 
upon a_ characteristically Venetian 
monument erected to the hero at S. 
Giovanni e Paolo where it can be 
seen to-day. This tragie history and 


fall of the once reputed richest city 
of Christendom may be fitly closed by 
recording that at the battle of 
Lepanto under Don John of Austria, 
commanding the united navies of 
Spain, Venice and the Pope Gregory 
XIII, the Turks paid dearly for their 
Famagusta treachery and Europe 
realized that the Moslem was not in- 
vincible. Selim the Sot had already 
died in his bath, drunken with the 
Cypriote wine his army had stolen at 
his bidding. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF S. NICHOLAS 
AT FAMAGUSTA 


Famagusta lies to-day a sad and 
deserted village contained within San 
Michele’s still magnificent walls which 
display at once their staunchness and 
the battering of the Turkish siege. 
Grim ruins of once splendid vaulted 
or domed churches, great and small, 


lie seattered and untended around, 
one or two nearly whole, others with 
tall fragments reared up, the once 
proud castle a dour prison but all 
dominated by that tragedy in stone, 
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3ishop Bedouin Lambert’s Cathedral, 
since 1570 a Moslem mosque and still 
so maintained, as is evidenced by the 
minaret set by the Turks upon one 
of its western towers, emblem of the 
building’s tragic history and of Chris- 
tendom’s neglect and defeat. 

The great church was begun about 
1307 and an inscription upon the Nave 
buttress adjoining the south door 
records the progress made by August, 
1311. Up to then the three eastern 
bays of the two aisles were vaulted 
and the Nave still remained to be 
vaulted. The plan is one of great sim- 
plicity—a Nave of seven bays termi- 
nated by a polygonal apse flanked by 
side aisles each also with apsidal ter- 
minations. The side chapels were 
subsequent additions—the two western 
ones probably Genoese (1372-1460), 
and the southeasten probably Ven- 
etian. There is a slight change of 
style in the mouldings of the east and 
the west ends of the Church indicating 
that the former is the earlier as the 
above inscription indicates. The west- 
ern towers, both in design and execu- 
tion, show a marked falling off from 
the earlier work, suggesting that the 
French master masons, brought over 
to execute this highly important effort 
of the Latin Kingdom in Cyprus, had 
either passed away or returned to 
Franee leaving but a reflex of their 
skill behind them. 

The style is the Geometrical Gothic 
of Mid and Southern France at its 
best. It shows great technical skill 
and some mastery in its details. There 
is nothing finer in France than the 
composition of the triapsal east end, 
the central apse reared up in two 
storeys with a corbelled gallery round 
the exterior conecting the flat roofs of 
the north and south aisles and origi- 
nally furnished with a traceried bal- 
ustrade, as were the aisles themselves, 
the clerestory, the western gallery, the 
west end between the towers and the 
towers themselves. A marked feature 
of the exterior lay in the gables over 
each clerestory window interrupting 
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the continuous parapet. These gables 
are repeated round the apse where 
they are in part preserved as well as 
in the first two bays of the Nave. The 
rest of the Nave clerestory and vault 
was shattered by the Turkish artillery 
and was rebuilt by the Turks in its 
present bald form which maintains the 
general mass of the old _ building 
though all its detail is lost. Fortu- 
nately one or two of the quatrefoil 
traceried flying buttresses are main- 
tained and the form of the pinnacles 
of the supporting buttresses, rising 
above the aisle walls, can be noted 
where they have been preserved on the 
flanks of the towers, where the same 
buttress design is maintained. They 


formed a splendid and sturdy com- 
position, far superior in the writer’s 


FLOOR PLAN OF ST. NICHOLAS 
CATHEDRAL AND SYNOD HALL 


The plan is one’of great simplicity 

—a Nave of seven bays terminating 

in a polygonal apse flanked by side 

aisles each also with apsidal termina- 

tions * * * There is nothing finer 

in France than the composition of 
the triapsal east end * * * 
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Photo by Mangoin Bros., Nicosia, Cyprus 


THE STYLE IS THE GEOMETRICAL GOTHIC OF MID AND SOUTHERN FRANCE AT ITS BEST 

Interior of Cathedral of St. Nicholas at first glance gives a better indication of the original design than 

the exterior. The fine original proportions are well sustained while thick layers of Turkish whitewash 
hide the deficiencies of Turkish craftsmanship. 


view to the contemporary work at The Turks repeated the bald arches 
Reims Cathedral. only, to a new detail of their own, of 











the original four light traceried win- 
dows, but we can see in the western 
bays how rich the whole series must 
have been. Similar traceried windows 
are still maintained in the aisles. The 
interior at first glance gives a better 
indication of the original design than 
the exterior. The fine original propor- 
tions are well sustained. Thick layers 
of Turkish whitewash hide the de- 
ficiencies of the Turkish craftsmanship 
and assimilate their rebuilt work to 
the old and the reticulated Turkish 
plaster patterns in the windows carry 
off the loss of the ancient traceries. It 
was the custom of the Byzantines— 
also adopted by the Turks—to set their 
glass in elaborately patterned plaster 
cones. Some leaded modern glass in- 
serted about thirty years ago in the 
west and in two of the clerestory 
windows is only too deplorable. 

The sturdy areade arches rise from 
circular shafts 5’ 6” in diameter with 
rich polygonal bases and simple un- 
carved caps. Triple vaulting shafts 
are based upon these and it is to be 
noted that the westernmost of these 
are without annulets to their great 
gain. There is no triforium. It must 
be remembered that in Southern 
France and Spain the outer weather 
roof was frequently dispensed with as 
needless where snow was seldom to be 
seen. The Lusignan builders followed 
the same construction. The Sill of the 
clerestory could thus be brought down 
to the level of the aisle vault and here 
was no need for the triforium. The 
mediaeval builders showed a rare in- 
stinet for practical conclusions. 

Reference to the admirably com- 
posed west front has been left to the 
last. It was turned away from the 
bombardment and is complete saving 
for the figures which have been 
wrested by the Turks from their niches 
and pedestals in the great doorway. 
The center pillar of this held a figure 
of Our Lord. The peak of each gablet 
ended in a pedestal surmounted by a 
figure, the centre one S. Nicholas, a 
miracle working image of local renown. 
The whole front is well-conceived. The 
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great thickness of the west wall at its 
base permits doorways to be deeply 
recessed with four strong arched or- 
ders. A terrace five feet wide adorned 
with four pinnacles and a traceried 
balustrade interrupted by the three 
erocketted gables over the entrances 
brought back the walls to their proper 
thickness to support the upper works. 
The four pinnacles crown buttresses 
rising from the ground and the com- 
position is flanked by panelled turrets 
enclosing the tower staircases. At the 
base of each pinnacle was carved in 
high relief an emblem of an evangel- 
ist, cut away, of course, by the Turks. 
Between the towers was a _ six-light 
geometrical window itself set in a 
crocketted gable and crowned by a 
balustrade part of which, fortunately, 
still remains. The surrounds of the 
doorway are of refined grey marble; 
all the rest is of the rich fawn-coloured 
free stone which abounds in the Is- 
land, has generally stood admirably, 
and lent itself so well to mediaeval 
design. 

This building has one curious pe- 
culiarity. Excepting in certain cases 
where springer stones, capitals, arch 
stones or traceries impelled variation, 
every horizontal stone course through- 
out the work is 138%” high. The effect 
produced is one of mechanical monot- 
ony detracting not a little from the 
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AN INSCRIPTION 619 YEARS OLD 


Records progress made between 1307 and 1311 in 
building St. Nicholas Cathedral. 
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seale. The situation is to some extent 
redeemed by the length of the stones 
varying freely and thus the vertical 
joints do not directly subtend one an- 
other. But the free and irregular 
ashlar masonry of the true Northern 
Gothie is greatly to be preferred. In 
the fifth bay from the west are north 
and south doorways, both good and 
well-preserved. The southern door is 
richly treated with lofty flanking pin- 
nacles engaged to the adjoining but- 
tresses and is further crowned by a 
gable which is such a recurring feature 
of this Church. The statuary, of 
course, has been destroyed. * * * 

As at the west end of Reims the 
tympana of the doorways were filled 
with glazed geometrical tracery, now 
blocked up by the Turks with sadly 
damaging effect. The interior of the 
west end, so often a feature for mediae- 
val architectural ingenuity, has here 
no special interest save that the inner 
arch moulds of the windows over the 
doors are brought down to the floor 
with good effect. 

The Turks have raised the floor 
levels to the great loss of the building. 
Originally there were three steps to the 
Sanctuary of which the topmost only 
is to be seen. The floor was richly paved 
with inscribed and engraved-monumen- 
tal slabs now disturbed and relaid with- 
out sequence or order. Every mediae- 
val fitting or piece of furniture is lost. 
The Turkish Mihrab, Kiblah and gal- 
leries, aligned towards Mecea athwart 
the axis of the building, are a pitiable 
disfigurement of a once glorious edi- 
fice, which had witnessed the crowning 
of the Kings of Jerusalem for 150 years 
in its palmy days. The last king to be so 
crowned was James I]—the Bastard— 
who had usurped 
his legitimate 
half-sister’s king- 
dom. He was buried ‘ 
in the Cathedral 
but his ashes and 
those of his infant 
son were exhumed 
and cast to the 
dogs by the Turks. 
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RUINS SAD BUT GLORIOUS 
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The greatest artistic damage done 
by the Turks consists in opening out a 
series of large squareheaded windows 
in the aisle and apse walls close to the 
floor. _The Moslem wishes to be seen 
when doing his devotions. He washes 
for the occasion in public and prays 
in public and these large low-down 
windows meet his demands. They are 
destructive of architectural design, dis- 
turbing the vision in every direction. 
In Constantinople and Cairo the great 
mosques, fine architectural schemes in 
themselves, lose vastly by this defeat, 
San Sophia alone at Constantinople 
has been saved fortunately from this 
desecration, perhaps by the thickness 
of its walls. San Sophia is the Moslem 
name for a Christian Chureh con- 
verted to a mosque, based upon the 
great example at the erst capital of 
Turkey. Thus 8S. Nicholas at Fama- 
gusta is S. Sophia to the Turk to-day. 
It was the centre of life in the city. 
On the north was the Bishop’s Palace 
—now largely traceable as a ruin. 
Projecting on the south from the front 
is an interesting vaulted Venetian 
structure once of two storeys—the top- 
most gone but its external stairway 
and a noble gateway preserved. It 
bears the arms of the Venetian Bishop 
Ragazzini and was part of a college 
or school which doubtless extended 
round a portion of the paved court- 
yard. A seat of richly-carved white mar- 
ble, taken from the great Roman city 
of Salamis hard by forms a base to the 
whole length of Ragazzini’s building. 
The signorie faced the Cathedral and 
must have been a noble structure as re- 
fronted by San Michele. Hard by were 
the Venetian pillars already described. 
It was in the midst of these splendours, 
which reflected the 
glory and _ riches 
of the onee fa- 
mous city he tried 
so nobly to save, 
that Mark Antonio 


Braggadino met 
his terrible fate. 
(To be concluded in 


the Christmas Issue) 

















The Re-Opening of Saint Paul’s 


Special Correspondence from an American Pilgrim in London. 


ATTENDED the great service 

to-day ‘‘in thanksgiving for the 

preservation of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral,’’ and while my impres- 
sions are still fresh and clear I want 
to share them with you and the 
readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 

In order to understand the signifi- 
eance of the event you must realize 
that Saint Paul’s is the religious 
capital of the British Empire—neither 
formally nor officially perhaps, but 
actually in the psychology of the peo- 
ple. It has been called ‘‘the parish 
church’’ of the English-speaking 
world; but it is more than that—the 
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phrase does not suggest the great size, 
splendor, magnificence of the build- 
ing nor carry any thought of its 
‘*state’’ character. It is the central 
temple of British Christianity to-day. 

St. Paul’s is not as old as West- 
minster Abbey, nor does it have so 
intimate a relation to British royalty. 
It is not as old as Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, nor does it represent in archi- 
tectural form the spirit or aesthetic 
nature of the British race as truly as 
does Canterbury. 

It was built, as everybody knows, 
by Sir Christopher Wren, was com- 
pleted in 1710, and was intended to 
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THANKSGIVING FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL? JUNE 2571930,12 NOON 


THE INVITATION TO THE RE-OPENING OF SAINT PAUL’S WAS A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 
To thousands of reverent friends of the Cathedral this graceful drawing by Henry Rushbury, Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, will be a precious souvenir of a memorable occasion. 
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ST. PAUL’S HAS BEEN DESCRIBED BY CANON ALEXANDER AS “THE PARISH CHURCH OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE” 


It would be difficult to improve on that definition. 


As another well known divine has said, “It has come to 


be considered the most fitting place for the expression of the religious emotions of the Nation.’’*** It is 


the central temple of British Christianity 


surpass or at least to equal Saint 
Peter’s in Rome—a church which, by 
the way, Wren never saw. There is 
a good deal that is unique about the 
plan of the structure; there is nothing 
else quite like it anywhere in the 


today. 


world. Wren was a man of original 
genius, unschooled in architectural 
history—he did something different 
because he expressed himself and did 
not follow a formula. The exterior 
is famous because of the double dome 
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which not only crowns the Cathedral 
but tops all London as well. The 
inspiration of this feature is classical 
Roman, but not ‘‘purely’’ so. Wren 
made it his own, perhaps, by reason 
of the limitations of his training: he 
was not properly an architect at all 
—he became one solely by force of 
circumstances. 

The interior is magnificent. It de- 
fies description. Imagine a vast audi- 
torium a full city block wide at the 
transepts and more than a block long. 
The ceiling scores of feet above the 
floor—a series of contiguous circles or 
‘*false domes’’; in the center or cross- 
ing the great lower or inner dome, 
all supported by forests of columns. 
All sparkling with mosaics—a riot of 
color; a confusion of iconographic 
design. Statues by the dozens, monu- 
ments, inseriptions. The choir ter- 
minates in a sanctuary glorious in 
beautiful marble intricately carved. 
The whole chureh is lit by windows 
in which green and rose pink appear 
to predominate. Nothing old, nothing 


broken, nothing marred—all orderly, 
all clean, all organized as a state might 
be, a political or governmental expres- 
sion of religion, if I may say so. Such 
a churech*a statesman might build— 


planned as a_ national constitution 
might be. 

Wellington and Nelson are buried 
here, and Reynolds, Turner, Land- 
seer, Leighton, Millais, West, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir George Williams, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Wren himself, 
and many others—all undying names. 

Today the most eminent English- 
men and Englishwomen living assem- 
bled to offer thanks that after seven- 
teen years’ labor this great church is 
once again structurally safe and no 
longer liable to collapse as it was be- 
fore the reconstruction program was 
begun in 1913. 

The meaning of the service will be 
clear when measured by the meaning 
of the building to the British people 
—it is their shrine; it is safe. 

I received a ticket entitling me to a 
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seat ‘‘under the dome.’’ I had only 
a vague notion of what that might 
imply. As it happened it was a seat 
in almost the exact center of the 
spectacle. I could hardly have been 
more comfortably accommodated to 
see and hear the service. 

I arrived at the Cathedral at 10:30. 
The service was to begin at 11:30, but 
the congregation was expected to be 
assembled by 11 o’clock. An usher 
conducted me to the place my ticket 
indicated. 

The whole interior of the Cathe- 
dral was alive with people—people in 
every conceivable variety of uniform, 
clerical costume, robe, collegiate gown, 
and state trapping. Some merely sat 
waiting. Others were coming and 
going on seemingly endless errands 
relating to the service. Here a group 
of soldiers, bespurred and bemedaled. 
There a long procession of choir boys 
—little fellows in Eton-style suits, 
with broad white collars. Here half 
a dozen men in red and white robes 
assisting an older man—a very old 
man and crippled—to a place in the 
choir. He climbs laboriously to his 
stall. There a group from the House 
of Lords, settling in seats especially 
provided for them; men who instine- 
tively move and rest in oratorical atti- 
tudes. Several of them are as hand- 
some as though they had been made to 
order by John Flaxman or Lord 
Leighton. 


A group of elderly men come in, 
all dressed in blue academic gowns 
trimmed with fur. A group in scarlet 
gowns. A group in black. A group 
in purple. One group after another, 
endlessly. 

A man in a short white wig walks 
about before the chancel like an im- 
pressario. A young man in a morn- 
ing suit, a monocle stuck in his left 
eye, rounds up a party of his friends 
like a good dog gathering in stray 
sheep. A man in the robes of a 
priest, his breast literally covered with 
medals, goes by carrying a magnifi- 
cent embroidered cope. <A group of 
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THE INTERIOR IS MAGNIFICENT—IT SEEMS TO DEFY DESCRIPTION 


“Imagine a vast auditorium a full city block wide at the Transepts and more than a block long. The ceiling 
scores of feet above the floor—a series of contiguous circles or ‘false domes’—in the center or crossing the 


lower or inner dome, all supported by forests of columns.” 


In this setting the inspiring service described in 


the accompanying article was held. 


Colonial bishops enters through a side 
door; they are of all shapes and sizes, 
old and young, but each has the same 


sort of ‘‘banged up’’ handbag. 
go away to the crypt to robe. * * * 

The organ suddenly peals out in 
full-throated melody. It is com- 
pelling—this sea of sound that comes 
rolling down the Cathedral, eddying 
‘round the pillars, filling the vaulting, 
soaring up to the apex of the dome. 
Such confident music. After a little 
the bells in the towers begin to ring. 
The two oceans of sound merge into 
a harmony—a Niagara of music. 

A verger escorts down the central 
aisle a man I have seen before—a 
man with a beautiful, quiet face; con- 
sidered one of the handsomest men in 


They 


England. He is Ramsay Macdonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. The 
Bishop of London—another beautiful 
countenance—comes down out of the 
chancel to shake his hand. He takes 
his seat—a place so near my own that 
I could touch him without rising. 

Another man I have met enters— 
Arthur Henderson, long a_ labor 
leader ; to-day a Cabinet Minister. He 
has a chair near his chief. Other 
members of the Government follow to 
seats in the same row. 

A procession comes down the cen- 
tral aisle. We stand. It is the work- 
men who have ‘‘reconstructed’’ the 
Cathedral. They take their places. 
Typical English craftsmen, young and 
old; all with the nature of their labor 
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stamped on their faces, their hands 
and their attire. Of such was the 
Carpenter who was also a Prince of 
the House of David. 

And now the clergy of the Cathe- 
dral go in procession to meet the 
King and Queen. We wait. The 
organ rolls. The bells in the towers 
are going mad. 

Above the flood of other sounds 
we hear brass trumpets and drums. 

Down the center aisle they come: 
one hundred and sixty bishops—from 
every corner of the English-speaking 
world, and beyond. Two Japanese, 
two Negroes—one of the latter has a 
fine, scholarly face. My own Bishop 
goes by, his handsome, thoughtful 
visage lifted to the distant sanctuary. 
Other Americans, Australians, Can- 
adians, South Africans march by. 
India, New Zealand, other colonies 
and outposts of British civilization— 
all represented. These men, too, re- 
flect in their appearance the work 
they have done. They are men who 
have known pain; you can see their 
sears in their eyes. 

Now the Cathedral choir, singing— 
we have to call it that, but there 
ought to be a special word to describe 
song that is magnificently beautiful. 
Little boys, some of them, so thin and 
frail; boys with throats of silver. 
Men, whose voices literally match the 
organ. They pass on into the chancel. 

Following them, the Lord Mayor 
and the Aldermen of London in gor- 
geous heavy robes of scarlet and fur. 
Picturesque figures. The State Sword, 
held high. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York appear. Not in the proces- 
sion, but hurrying in independently. 
Two small, thin, nervous boys—I 
speak of them thus because they ap- 
pear so young; the Prince was 36 on 
June 23rd. They take their places 
and sit in animated conversation while 
the procession continues, rising only 
to greet their parents. 

At last the King and Queen, ‘‘sup- 
ported by’’ the Bishop of London and 
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the Dean of Saint Paul’s—the famous 
Dean Inge, who does not seem 
‘*gloomy’’ at all. 

His Majesty does not appear either 
ill or convalescent. He looks well. 
And yet a few months ago he all but 
died at the crisis of a devastating ill- 
ness. He is small in person, not tall, 
rather thin. Like his sons, he has a 
very small skull. His eyes interested 
me—they have plenty of sparkle and 
vitality in them. 

The Queen is taller than her royal 
husband. She has a quiet, well- 
mannered aspect. Her costume is 
silver grey, and she carries a tightly 
wrapped parasol. 

They pass within touching distance, 
and from where I sat I could read the 
printing on the covers of their service 
leaflets when they took them up from 
the red cushions on the desks before 
them. 

When the royal party reached their 


Photo by the Author 
SAINT PAUL’S AS SEEN BY THE PILGRIM ON 
HIS WAY TO EARLY SERVICE 
On any week-day morning this street would be alive 
with people. To multitudes the Cathedral is ‘‘a noon- 
time church” to which they repair for spiritual re- 
freshments and meditation. 
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THE GRILI WORK OF SAI) 
This beautiful screen is a representative e 
men whose art traced back to Tubal Cain. 


“an exquisite genius,” 
coal-smelted 


places the entire congregation re- 
mained standing while the choir fin- 
ished the processional hymn, ‘‘ Blessed 
city, heavenly Salem.’’ The director 
of the choir, it is worth mentioning, 
stood to the front or west of the 
chancel to lead the singing; he was 


=> 


PAUL’S IS WORLD FAMOUS 


ample of the graceful achievement of the 18th century crafts- 
At Saint 
French master of grille whom Sir Christopher Wren 


Paul’s the finest work is that of Jean Tijou, a 
ossed the Channel especially to engage. His was 


according to Archdeacon Sinclair. It is of interest to know that he used char- 
iron exclusively. 


in full view of the 
chureh. 

When the last phrases of the pro- 
eessional had died away there was 4 
moment’s pause, and then we sang, 
‘‘God save the King.’’ And when I 


say ‘‘sang,’’ I mean it, for a British 


everybody in 
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congregation does sing. Four thousand 
voices, the Cathedral choir, the full 
organ, the trumpets and other brasses, 
and the drums—I thought the walls 
would erack in a vain effort to con- 
tain such a torrent of music! 

Dean Inge read the ‘‘bidding’’ or 
welcome to the people. ‘‘Here, in our 
Mother Church of London, I eall 
upon you to dedicate yourselves afresh 
to the Lord Christ, His Kingdom and 
His Cause.’’ Beautiful words clothing 
beautiful thoughts. 

Then followed the Lord’s Prayer 
and other prayers. Then the hymn, 
‘Praise, my soul, the King of Heav- 
en.’’ Then the Bishop of London 
spoke. His text was: ‘‘This is the 
Day which the Lord hath made. We 
will rejoice and be glad in it.’’ 

He did not mount to the pulpit. 
He spoke from the top of the chancel 
steps. 

It was neither a sermon, nor an 
oration nor an address. It was rather 


just a simple listing of the things for 
which he felt that we should be thank- 


ful. 

There he stood, a pale old man with 
a delicate face in which peace was at 
home. He was dressed in gorgeous 
robes. About him, informally, stood 
his clergy. I thought of them as 
warriors, men who have known ser- 
vice in war and in the greater strife 
of the slums and palaces of the teem- 
ing capital of a race. 

The words he spoke and his man- 
ner in speaking them were simple 
plain words and full of fellowship. 
That he loved his Church was obvious. 
As he spoke he glanced up toward the 
top of the dome once or twice where 
the sun poured through the lofty 
windows—looked up as I imagined he 
must have looked when the space 
under the dome was filled with seaf- 
folding through seventeen long years. 
And he glanced at the King now and 
again, as though to say, ‘‘ You think 
so, too, don’t you?’’ 

He thanked the rich, the poor—all 
who gave of their material means. 
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He thanked the workmen, the arehi- 
tects, the engineers. He thanked the 
clergy at home and abroad. All the 
friends of Saint Paul’s, wherever they 
might be. He thanked Almighty God 
for blessing the work. 

He rejoiced in the fact that there 
were sO many involved. What was to 
be the future of a Faith capable of 
such stirring manifestation? Would 
it not labor for world peace and prog- 
ress, for Christian unity, for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God through- 
out the world? 

I thought how lovely is the English 
tongue, how gracious are common 
words, how excellent is the language 
of the human heart. 

It was all so majestically simple. 

When he had concluded, the choir 
sang. ‘‘All people that on earth do 
dwell,’’ while the Bishop was con- 
ducted to the Sanctuary, and then Dr. 
Stanely Marchant’s glorious, ‘‘Te 
Deum Laudamus.’’ There followed the 
Collect and the Blessing, and the ser- 
vice was over. 

The congregation stood while the 
King and Queen were conducted to 
the west door. An unforgetable pic- 
ture. The King quietly smiling and 
bowing as he walked. The Queen and 
her sons. The Prime Minister and his 
group. The Lord Mayor and _ his 
people. They passed slowly out of the 
ehurech, and we heard the cheers of 
the thousands who waited in the 
streets. 

A young girl in a faded coat knelt 
in prayer where the King had knelt. 

It was two hours before the last 
carriages and motors got away. 

Long before that time I was back 
in my room at work. 

As I climbed the stairs I thought: 
it will be so at Washington one day; 
there will be such glorious services 
there, and just such crowds of rever- 
ent people, and in their hearts will 
be the same still music and the same 
fellowship and gratitude and love. 

JAMES WaLpo FAwcerTt. 
London, June 25th, 1930. 





The Achievement Medal of the Garden 
Club of America 


Awarded to Mrs. Bratenahl for the Cloister Garth of the College of Preachers 


HE Garden Club of America 

has awarded each year for the 

past ten years a medal for what 
it considers to be the greatest achieve- 
ment, accomplished by one of its mem- 
bers, within the span of that particu- 
lar year. The membership of the Gar- 
den Club of America, which extends 
throughout the country, now numbers 
over six thousand; and from these one 
is chosen each year to receive this 
award, known as the Emily D. Ren- 
wick Achievement Medal, named after 
the donor who established it. This 
year the medal has been given to Mrs. 
G. C. F. Bratenahl for her achieve- 
ment of the Cloister Garth of the Col- 
lege of Preachers. Mrs. Bratenahl, 
wife of the Dean of Washington, is in 
charge of the landscape design and 
development of the Cathedral Close. 
She has been associated with All Hal- 
lows Guild, the Garden Guild of the 
Cathedral, for fourteen years as Trea- 
surer as well as Chairman of its Gar- 
den Committee. Besides being respon- 
sible for the design and development 
of the planting of the College of 
Preachers, including its Cloister 
Garth, she was the landscape archi- 
tect of the Bishop’s Garden and the 
recently completed Pilgrim Steps and 
their planting. A few months ago 
she was invited to become one of the 
Corporators of the Lowthorpe School 


GOD Oo R FATHER, who hast 


Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, 


may become 


Jo pe, 


w einem 
flowers of field and garden, the trees 
the aid and guidance of thy Holy Spirit to 
Guild and all of its members, and grant that by their labours this Cathedral Close 
more and more a haven of peace and refreshment, 
beauty, and a gateway of Paradise; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


of Landseape Architecture at Groton, 
Mass. 

The letter announcing the award 
of this medal and its acknowledgment 
follow: 


THe GaRDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 
598 Mapison AVENUE 
New YorK 
May 28, 1930 
My dear Mrs. Bratenahl: 

In the judgment of the Committee for the 
Renwick Medal Award, your achievement, The 
Cloister Garth of the College of Preachers, 
is outstanding in its completeness, in its at- 
mosphere of peace and for its appealing 
beauty. Therefore, to you is awarded the 
medal for the year 1929. 

Should you be unable to be present at the 
Annual Meeting in July to receive it, the 
medal will be forwarded to you. 

Offering you my congratulations, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) ANNE T. STEWART, 

S. Epson GAGE, 

Roy ArTHuR Hunt, 

Mrs. LEWIS GOUVERNEUR Morris, 

Mrs. Rouuin S. SALTus, 

Miss ANNE R. WEsB, 

Mrs. JOHN A. STEWART, JR, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


THE DEANERY 
3525 Woopitey Roap 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


My dear Mrs. Stewart: 

May I express to you and through you to 
the members of your Committee for the Ren- 
wick Medal Award my deep sense of appre- 
ciation for the great honor the Garden Club 
of America has conferred upon me in the 
Award of their Medal for 1929 for the 
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A Collect for All trallows ®uild 
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with thy gifts of the 
and the birds of the air; 
All Hallows 
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a revelation of thy 
Amen, 
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achievement of the Cloister Garth 
of the College of Preachers. 

This portion of my landscape 
work on the hillside of the Na- 
tional Cathedral meant a great 
deal to me during the year of 
its development; and there was 
a deeper feeling when, because 
of it, the Garden Club of 
Cleveland wished to sponsor me 
as their Medal Candidate for 
this year; but it now means to 
me far more because in_ the 
judgment of the Garden Club 
of America it has been chosen as 
an achievement worthy of the 
Renwick Award. Besides my 
own personal happiness im re- 
ceiving this honor I feel great 
pleasure in the realization that 
the medal for this year is asso- 
ciated with a garden, which by 
reason of its character, should 
carry peace and beauty through 
the centuries, so that the story 
of this award will become one 
of its cherished traditions. 


And this tradition will nat- 
urally lead one to recall, as a 
matter of fragrant garden his- 
tory, that during war-torn peri- 
ods in youthful England, it was 
the monasteries and other re- 
ligious foundations that pre- 
served the knowledge and love 
of gardening for the world; 
nourishing it in @ manner not 
less vital than the way such 
knowledge and love of gardening 
is being intelligently stimulated 
and widely shared by that unique 
organization of our own day 
of which I am proud to be a 
member: The Garden Club of 
America. 

It is a matter of deep regret 
that I will be unable, because of 
Dean Bratenahl’s illness, to be 
present at the Annual Meeting 
in Seattle; but I hope that 
through this written word some 
measure of appreciation may be 
conveyed to you all. Perhaps 
@ few recent photographs of the 
Cloister Garth, which I am for- 
warding to you, may be of in- 
terest at this meeting, for this 
garden seems, in its very atmos- 
phere, to express far better than 
I can the happiness and grati- 
tude that I feel. 


Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE BRATENAHL. 
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THE RENWICK ACHIEVEMENT MEDAL OF THE GARDEN 

CLUB OF AMERICA AWARDED ON JULY 8, 1930, TO MRS. 

G. C. F. BRATENAHL FOR THE CLOISTER GARTH OF THE 
COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


This Medal, the photograph of which shows both sides, is known 
as the Emily D. Renwick Achievement Medal. It has been 
awarded by the Garden Club of America each year, for the past 
ten years, to one of its members, chosen out of its member- 
ship now numbering more than six thousand, for what it con- 
siders to be the outstanding achievement of that year. At the 
Annual Meeting of the Garden Club of America held at Seattle 
in July, this Medal was awarded to Mrs. Bratenahl “for her 
achievement of Peace and Beauty in the Cloister Garth of the 
College of Preachers, Washington, D. C.” In the September 
issue of the Bulletin published by the Garden Club of 
America, is the announcement of this award, accompanied by a 
recent photograph of the Cloister Garth. 
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HONORED BY THE ACHIEVEMENT MEDAL OF THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA: THE 
CLOISTER GARTH OF THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


The figure of St. Francis and his birds are in a niche high above in the wall. One is conscious at once of 
the spirit of this cloister garth: beauty, the quiet assurance of peace within its borders. With its feeling 
of great age, it is hard to realize that the development of this garden took place less than a year ago. The 
magnolia tree, that dominant note in the picture, was an unusual adventure some months prior to the 
completion of the garden. While the building of the College of Preachers was under construction, this 
25-foot tree, weighing 9 tons, was literally dropped into this court over a 15-foot wall. In delightful relation 
to the East Cloister, its branches overhanging the roof and creating shadow patterns on walls and level 
lawn, it now looks as though it had always been there, carrying its large glossy leaves through the 
bleakness of winter, bearing fragrant blossoms in early June. 
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THE FOU) , IN THE CLOISTE iARTH OF THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS AS SEEN 
THROUGH TH RCHWAY OF THE NORTH CLOISTER 


Just outside the mullioned windows of the Common Room is a round Pool with slender thread of water, 
rising and blown by the wind, catching sunlight in its spray. An ancient mill stone of glistening white 
flint, worn and scored with an attractive marking of grooved lines. forms the bottom of the Pool. In its 
center an opening in the shape of a cross was filled with molten lead, carved and hammered into a 
primitive cross, while from its center, out of a heavy shaft of lead, was fashioned the spout of the fountain. 
It meant hours for the designer, Mrs. Bratenahl, using chisels, hammer and blacksmith’s rasp, but there 
was the joy of working with material that might last through the centuries. The stone rim of the Pool 
was cut from a solid block, from the historic quarry originally owned by George Washington. 
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A QUIET CORNER IN THE CLOISTER GARTH WITH AN ANCIENT BOXWOOD SHELTERING A 
WOODEN BENCH 


Space is limited in this garden; only about 30 feet square, so that the nearby country was searched for 
just the right boxwood to soften angles and to reach upward and outward with irregular forms and Gothic 
undercuttings so that the music of light and shade and the charm of permanent green might bring peace 
and contentment and quiet reflection within these walls. Choice of material was also limited, while scale of 
leafage and flower form and a feeling for those early centuries was not forgotten. Then too color and 
fragrance were remembered with casement windows opening out onto this “Garden Enclosed.” Jasmine, 
rosemary, columbine, Spanish iris, while the colors of some of the smaller bulbs of the spring weave in the 
turf “a flowery meade.” 





A Message Broadcast To Great Britain 
and America* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


ples of Great Britain and America 

I am compelled to recognize the 
indispensable and supreme place that 
the radio is to play in effecting a 
closer and more harmonious under- 
standing among those who speak a 
common language. 

To talk over matters that deeply 
concern us, to deal frankly with one 
another and thus to come to a clear 
understanding of the difficulties and 
problems that are peculiar to our situa- 
tion, in fine to discuss in the spirit of 
comradeship, and may I not add, 
with true Christian courtesy, our com- 
mon concerns, must mean to effect set- 
tlements and agreements, without re- 
sort to methods that are inimical to 
our peace and our prosperity. 

Our one language affords us an op- 
portunity for happy and useful inter- 
course and lays upon us a responsi- 
bility we may not disregard or lightly 
esteem. Our two nations are bound 
together by ties that ought to be in- 
dissoluble, and while we recognize our 
obligations as members of the great 
world family of nations, we dare not 
fail to discover in our language, our 
traditions, our habits and our ideals, 
those fundamental things that really 
make us essentially one. Space has 
been annihilated and the swift cur- 
rents of the ether are carrying my 
voice with lightning speed to the re- 
motest boundaries of Great Britain 
and America. It is the greatest of 
modern miracles, it is a God-ordained 
means of establishing a new tie be- 
tween our peoples. May this not be- 
come the mighty factor in determin- 
ing our destiny, thus making the old 


I; addressing at one time the peo- 


*An address delivered in London by the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., trans- 
mitted by radio over the ocean and rebroadcast 
throughout America on Sunday afternoon, July 6, 
1930, by the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
first transatlantic broadcast to be made by a Bishop 
of the American Church, it attracted wide atten- 
tion both in England and in this country. 


Empire and the young’ Republic 
neighbors, friends, aye brothers, in 
the quest for world order and peace? 
As I speak to you from London I 
feel no consciousness of addressing 
strangers; the very fact that I can 
thus penetrate your homes with my 
voice, even as I am penetrating the 
homes of my own absent family and 
friends in America, makes me feel the 
intimacy of our relationship and the 
unity of our life. 


Let us make bold to affirm at the 
outset that, among the great problems 
that today challenge the world, se- 
eurity from the folly and wickedness 
of war is the most conspicuous and 
outstanding. Economie and _ indus- 
trial problems will continue to vex 
and harass us to the end of time. 
Unemployment with its economic 
waste and attendant tragedies occu- 
pies, especially at the present time, 
in both countries, a large place in 
our thinking, and deservedly so; but 
urgent as this is, it falls into a lower 
place when compared with the ques- 
tion of world order and peace. It is 
the business of the economist to deal 
with this question of unemployment; 
with the larger question of peace 
we all have to do. This vital question 
ean no longer be left to statesmen 
and diplomats alone, or to secret con- 
ferences that in personnel represent a 
limited and exclusive element. War 
lays its awful toll upon the home 
and is the ruthless destroyer of the 
sweetest and most wholesome associa- 
tions of life. We have too long made 
the world’s chaneelleries the sole 
arbiters of our destiny. These we 
must needs have for the orderly con- 
duet of international relationships, 
but in those vital matters that con- 
eern life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness the voice of those who are 
most deeply concerned must be heard. 
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ONE OF THE MANY CONTROL ROOMS REQUIRED TO REGULATE OVERSEAS BROADCASTS 


From this master center in Station WABC (New York) the transatlantic message from Bishop Freeman 
was routed to more than sixty stations thoughout the United States associated with the Columbia Broad- 


casting System. This 


view shows only one section of the many 


control panels, together with the 


intricate apparatus that represents the latest developments in the art of broadcasting. 


Round the world to-day this voice is 
being rendered more articulate. The 
youth in particular are demanding 
freedom from a form of servitude 
that lays upon them burdens too 
heavy to be borne. The womanhood, 
yes the motherhood of the world, is 
calling for the cessation of that which 
embitters life and brings dark shadows 
to the hearthstone. 

It is amazing how quickly we for- 
get. The rushing currents of life 
efface the memories of days that were 
full of bitterness and horror. We 
run our course, seemingly unmindful 
of the awful sacrifices which were 
made by those who believed they were 
giving their all to preserve to pos- 
terity the sweet fruits of enduring 
peace. Our wise prophets told us that 
the world could never be the same, 
once the awful conflict was past. 


What heights of vision were ours in 
those terribly momentous days. We 
were looking from some lofty plain, 
envisioning the new land of promise. 
We dare not forget that vision, least 
of all those who profess a Christian 
faith. 

I am speaking to-day to my com- 
rades in England and America, to 
those to whom is committed, in a 
peculiar sense, the world’s happiness 
and peace. The ties that bind us to- 
gether are different from those that 
relate us to the rest of the world. We 
claim no superiority for ourselves; we 
do claim, and rightly so, that we have 
a joint obligation that is born of a 
common speech, by traditions and 
ideals our interests are identical. Dis- 
similar in certain traits and practices 
we may be; we are nevertheless essen- 
tially one in spirit and purpose. Too 
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frequently we magnify our differences 
and are ungenerous in our observa- 
tions concerning our temperamental 
peculiarities. We have reached a stage 
where we may not, for our security, 
longer indulge in such practices. 

Recently there met in London the 
representatives of five sovereign na- 
tions. The call to this conference 
proceeded from the Premier of Great 
Britain and was gladly and readily 
recognized by the President of the 
United States. Out of this conference 
emerged a treaty that was amicably 
effected after long weeks of discus- 
sion. It may not express the high- 
est ideals or realize the fullest ex- 
pectations of our peoples. Neverthe- 
less, it registers a new advance in our 
relations, and declares to the world 
our determination to begin a work, 
the ultimate end of which is world 
tranquillity and peace. Whatever 
eynies and critics may say to the con- 
trary, it is the expression of a desire 
that is in consonance with the uni- 
versal will to peace. More important 
than anything set forth in the treaty, 
is the spirit that lies behind it. Eng- 
land and America have given a new 
demonstration of their purpose to 
work in harmony for high and holy 
ends. It is not an Anglo-American 
agreement to safeguard and protect 
Anglo-American interests; it is an 
affirmation of the will of the two na- 
tions to set forward the peace of the 
world. Comradeship is ever more 
vital and binding than earefully drawn 
treaties. In pledged friendship, tech- 
nical and precise definitions occupy a 
small place. We have learned this in 
the long-standing and unbroken peace 
between the United States and Can- 
ada. Neither clever statesmen nor 
strongly armed forces are needed here 
to maintain a relationship of peace 
and goodwill. It is a demonstration 
to the world of the transcendent 
value of true friendship. Economic 
differences there may be, but these 
readily lend themselves to peaceful 
settlement. 
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Sometime ago Sir Philip Gibbs 
sent a cheering message to a great 
American newspaper, under the cap- 
tion ‘‘A Change for the Better in the 
World.’’ In it he declared that the 
heavy clouds of pessimism that fol- 
lowed the Armistice were lifting and 
a new spirit was asserting itself. 
‘“What has actually happened to 
make this change?’’ he asked. ‘‘I 
venture to think it is what I have 
often foretold. It is the breaking of 
the hard crust of old tradition by the 
welling up of all those new conviec- 
tions, ideals, hopes, yearnings and 
spiritual beliefs which have come to 
the masses of men and women after 
the war. It is the first touch of the 
world’s new springtime.’” May we 
not believe that this distinguished stu- 
dent of men and things was correct in 
his observation? Yes, may we not 
believe that he reflects the mind of 
multitudes of men and women the 
world over? These new ideals that 
have caught the imagination of men 
and are effecting happier and better 
conditions, must have behind them the 
unqualified support of those who be- 
lieve in the Prince of Peace. The 
churehes of every name have pre- 
sented to them to-day an opportunity 
such as they have never before known. 





SAINT PAUL’S SEEN ACROSS THE THAMES 


The dome rising above the metropolis to symbolize 
the spiritual character of the British race. 
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If they could but find in this preg- 
nant hour the common ground of 
their unity, they would make their 
Christ sovereign in the hearts of men. 
In the face of a situation that is 
fraught with grave perils, they dare 
not magnify their party passwords or 
shibboleths. Says a_ distinguished 
English preacher, ‘‘The twentieth cen- 
tury seems to have as its immediate 
task that man must put Christ on the 
throne, or perish.’” Have we the con- 
viction, the devotion, aye the courage 
to enthrone Christ and to give His 
teachings their rightful place? May 
we not hope that from the Lambeth 
Conference of bishops assembled here 
in London a definite expression of the 
Church’s mind may be given? 

Whatever lies ahead we may not 
know, but one thing seems clear, 
namely, that our two nations have 
assumed an obligation and have dis- 
closed a new spirit that may prove, 
under God, to be the greatest contri- 
bution to peace the world has ever 
known. 

There can be little doubt that 
England earries to-day a post-war 
burden of great magnitude. That she 
is deserving of our most generous 
consideration must be evident to those 
who understand the deep significance 
of the load she chivalrously bears. 
What part we of America may play 
in lightening this load is for wise and 
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discerning statesmen to determine. It 
certainly becomes increasingly evi- 
dent, so close and intimate are the re- 
lations of our two peoples, that what- 
ever affects one, ultimately affects the 
other. 

It is fitting that at this time the 
Christian Church with deepened con- 
viction should register and affirm its 
judgment that the implications of 
the recent conference, as expressed in 
the Naval Agreement, should be sup- 
ported and ratified by those in au- 
thority. It may be but a gesture, but 
it is a gesture the significance of 
which is far-reaching. It is a further 
confirmation of what is surely im- 
plied in the Kellogg-Briand treaty. It 
is a definite declaration to the world 
that the real design of this treaty was 
the amicable settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. The Christian con- 
science of our two countries is re- 
sponding as never before to the high 
call of Him who stands before men 
as the supreme expression of brotherly 
eoncord and goodwill. 

The Christian peoples of every 
name are determined that Christian 
ideals shall be translated into terms 
of practical Christian service. 

It is surely fitting that I should 
speak this message to the homes of 
Great Britain and America, and speak 
it on the day that we commonly hold 
as peculiarly sacred. 

No question now before our two 
nations touches more vitally or inti- 
mately home interests. Let us then 
with high resolve rededicate ourselves 
to the bringing in of that day when, 
in a happy comradeship of mutual 
confidence and goodwill, Great Britain 
and America shall set before the 
world the lofty principles of Him 
whom we gratefully acknowledge as 
our Lord and Master and who taught 
us that a universal brotherhood is the 
supreme end of His mission. In the 
language of another; we affirm our 
faith that, ‘‘God is the unborn hope 
of the world that is yet to be.’’ 






























“We Now Take You To London, England” 


By E. K. Cohan 


Director of Technical Operations for the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


WONDER how many of you who listened to the broadeast last July given 

by Bishop Freeman in London stopped to realize the coordination and the 

scientific contributions necessary to make it possible for him to sit com- 
fortably in an attractive room in London, England, in the early evening, talk 
in an ordinary tone of voice, and have his words instantaneously heard through- 
out America during the early afternoon of the same day. 


It is interesting to take a peek behind the scenes and to know just what 
actually transpires when the brief commonplace announcement that ‘‘We now 
take you to London, England,’’ is made. 


On the day in question Bishop Freeman went to the studios of the British 
Broadeasting Company located in the heart of London, was ushered into a 
modern studio not unlike the drawing room of many English dwellings, was 
seated comfortably before an unobstrusive instrument and told that at a given 
signal he was to start talking in a natural conversational tone of voice and 
his words would be heard throughout America. 


For many minutes prior to the time of the actual broadeast the engineers of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
British Telephone Company and the British Broadcasting Company had been busy lining up 
the cireuit and getting everything in readiness so that the program would be transmitted 
successfully. 


The success with which such programs are now being regularly handled is indicative of 
the efficient coordination and cooperation that exists between the various units involved. Let 
us now consider the facilities necessary to insure uninterrupted transmission, reception and 
rebroadcast. 


Let me first pay tribute to the marvelous efficiency and high ideals of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Perhaps the biggest share of credit due any one unit 
for the success of transatlantic voice communication is theirs. Were it not for the millions 
of dollars and untiring efforts expended by them, international voice communication could 
not be carried on more than a couple of days out of each year. * * * 
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But to get back to the broadeast of last July. As soon as the announcer in the London 
studio gave Bishop Freeman the signal to go ahead his voice was carried from the micro- 
phone in the studio to the control room of the British Broadcasting Company in the same 
building. Here his voice was amplified and placed upon the telephone circuits leading to 
the central exchange of the Telephone Company serving the metropo!itan district of London. 
At this point the voice was again amplified and transmitted over land lines and eables to 
Rugby, England, a distance of 84 miles from London, 


At Rugby the voice was sent through the powerful amplifiers of the transatlantic 
telephone transmitter and sped onward over a distance of 3409 miles through the air to 
Netcong, N. J. Here the weak signal was picked up on multiple receivers and antennas of 
extreme sensitivity, greatly amplified and sent over special telephone circuits to the trans- 
atlantic room of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company at 24 Walker Street in 
New York City. Here it was again amplified and sent over special circuits to the master 
control room of the Columbia Broadcasting System in New York at 52nd Street and Madison 
Avenue. At this point it was again amplified and distributed over special wire circuits 
throughout America to the various transmitting stations associated with the Columbia System. 


It is conservative to estimate that the total amplification involved was in excess of one 
billion times the original energy set up by the diaphragm in the microphone which Bishop 
Freeman addressed in London. 


The foregoing description is a typical setup of the facilities involved, but due to the 
large span involved and the varying atmospheric and climatic conditions existing at different 
times of the year it is necessary for the American Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
maintain four channels across the Atlantic to insure consistent operation. 


The four channels consist of three short wave transmitters operating on 16 meters, 22 
meters and 33 meters respectively, and one long wave channel operating on 5000 meters. 
The East-West transmissions originate at Rugby, England, and are received at Netcong, 
New Jersey, over the short wave channels, and at Houlton, Maine, over the long wave 
channel. 


The West-East transmissions originate at Rocky Point, Long Is!and, for the long wave 
and Lawrenceville, New Jersey, for the short wave. The long wave transmissions are 
received at Cupar, Scotland, and the short wave at Baldock, England. 


In order to maintain satisfactory communication it is frequently necessary to transmit 
the voice simultaneously over more than one of the above mentioned channels, thus permitting 
instantaneous switching from one channel to the other, depending entirely on the reception 
conditions existing at the time on that particular channel. 


Many readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE probably have been under the impression that 
transatlantic conversations take place over a cable. This is absolutely incorrect, as there are 
no cables connecting America with England or the Continent at the present time which 
are suitable for voice transmission. In the near future, however, the Telephone Company 
expects to have such a cable in successful operation, thanks to the successful development 
work of the Bell Telephone Laboratories in perfecting a new alloy which will permit the 
transmission of a voice over a cable made of this metal without suffering terrific loss of 
volume and frequency characteristics. 


While the interesting programs originating in London are now brought to you with no 
more than a brief introduction, an apparent snap of the switch, and a one second wait, the 
accomplishment requires the harmonious and efficient coordination of four large organizations 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean plus the exclusive use of studios, control equipment, land 
wirelines, cables, transatlantic transmitters, transatlantic receivers, more wirelines and the 
network of a large broadcast organization. Not quite as commonplace and uninteresting as 
we are liable to imagine, is it? 





Liverpool Leads in Cathedral Revival* 


HE least observant visitor to 

the Cathedral must be struck 

with the progress which is now 
being made with the new section. The 
lofty steel lattice crane which, if we 
must believe the statement of an 
enthusiastic journalist, is known affec- 
tionately by the workers as Big Jim, 
is in commission and has assisted to 
dismantle its wooden predecessor over 
the steps leading to the west door. 
As a consequence of this it is prac- 


* Extracts from June, 1930, issue of ‘Liverpool 
Cathedral Builders’ Quarterly Bulletin,” edited by 
Vere E. Cotton, who makes the uccompanying 
pictures available to THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 


tical to proceed with the erection of 
the great arch of the Rankin Porch 
joining the southern arms of the old 
and new Transepts, and the wooden 
centering on which the arch is to be 
built is already in position. The 
roofing of the porch must inevitably 
be postponed till the new section is 
practically finished owing to the posi- 
tion of the crane, but the arch will 
make it much easier to visualize the 
architect’s design. It will be the first 
union of the old and new sections, 
since a gap is for the time being left 
between the two portions to allow for 
the settlement, or rather compression 


* 
- j 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL-IN-THE-MAKING AS IT APPEARED IN JUNE, 1930 


This shows a general view of the Cathedral Site from Gambier Terrace. The driver’s cabin on the new 
Crane is 175 feet above the ground, that is, it is level with the highest point of the vault over the 
Central Space and, therefore, forms an easy gauge by which to visualize the great loftiness of the 


new 


section 
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A BIRD’S EYE VIEW FROM ATOP THE 
In the center of the picture is the angle formed by the junction of the Central Space and the north arm of 


the new Transept. 
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CRANE BY THE NORTH TRANSEPT 


What appears for the time being as an exterior brick wall will in due course form part of 


the rooms over the North Porch. 


of the new work. Progress has been 
particularly marked at the western 
end of the site, where the stonework 
of the side windows of the new 
Transept has been finished. Even 
more noticeable is the way the up- 
right lines of mouldings and piers are 
beginning to curve inwards indicating 
the springing of arch and vault and 
producing an impression of organic 
growth rather than mechanical con- 
struction. 

The number of men employed on 
the work at the beginning of June 
was 170. This number includes 103 


masons and 7 masons’ apprentices, an 
increase of 8 
December. ... . 
In 1906 the Bishop Ryle Memorial 
Committee handed over to the Cathe- 


masons since _ last 





dral Committee the sum of just over 
500 pounds on condition that it 
should in due course be used to place 
a recumbent effigy of him in the Ca- 
thedral, the erection of which his 
policy had, in the words of Bishop 
Chavasse, brought within the range 
of practical politics. The sum handed 
over was for many years insufficient 
for the purpose for which it was 
designed, but now, thanks to the 
magic of compound interest, it is 
possible to proceed with the scheme, 
and it is a happy coincidence that 
in this jubilee year there will be 
erected in the Cathedral memorials to 
both the past Bishops of the Diocese. 
The memorial to Bishop Ryle will 
be placed in the centre bay of the 
North Choir Aisle against the wall 












at the back of the clergy stalls. The 
architect’s design shows a richly cano- 
pied recess with a recumbent alabaster 
figure of the Bishop. The canopy 
work will be in the same sandstone 
as the rest of the building and the 
whole monument will project into the 
aisle very little more than the existing 
stone bench.. An interesting point 
raised in the Committee when the 
design was approved was in which 
direction the figure should lie, and 
it was pointed out that while it was 
normal for effigies of laymen to lie 
‘‘with feet towards the dawn,’’ there 
was an old tradition in the case of 
bishops that they should face west- 
ward, this presumably being to sym- 
bolize that at the Resurrection the 
Bishop should face his flock. This 
old eustom is being observed in the 
ease of the memorial to Bishop Ryle. 

Judged by the test of numbers and 
the remarks of those who were pres- 
ent, the Fifth Annual Builders’ Festi- 
val was the most successful that has 
been held. This year it was for the 
first time necessary to cut down the 
number of extra tickets issued and 
so great was the congregation that 
many of those present had to be 
seated in places in which it was diffi- 
eult to take a full share in the service. 
It was clear, however, from the ab- 
sence of complaint, that Builders fully 
realize that the inconvenience they 
may experience on occasions like this 
only emphasizes the necessity of press- 
ing on with the new section, as until 
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this is finished the Cathedral is demon- 
strably too small for its purpose. 

The following account of the ser- 
vice is extracted from The Times 
report: 

‘*A dignified and beautiful form of 
service had been arranged. Archdeacon 
Howson, as canon in residence, led the 
congregation in thanksgiving for ‘the 
fruition of many years of good and faith- 
ful work in this Cathedral church and 
for the share we have in perfecting the 
same,’ mention being made of the archi- 
tect, craftsmen, artificers, and all other 
helpers. The climax of this offering was 
reached when the clergy grouped them- 
selves before the altar and the Te Deum 
was sung. 

‘‘The sermon was preached by the 
Dean of Norwich (Dr. H. 8S. Cranage), 
who said that in no country was there 
nobler outward provision for the wor- 
ship of God than in England. A century 
ago it appeared that the Cathedral build- 
ing age here was over, but Truro and 
Liverpool had led the way in a revival. A 
new Cathedral, as distinct from an en- 
larged parish church, was likely at Guil- 
ford, and they might hear of similar 
plans at Bradford, Derby, Portsmouth, 
and other places. Liverpool Cathedral, 
towering high above the city as a symbol 
of the faith, would be one of the largest 


and most remarkable churches in the 
world. 
**In the United States also, he said, 


there was a remarkable revival, and the 
architect of the great National Cathedral 
now being built at Washington would 
soon have another Cathedral in hand at 
Baltimore, a position probably without 
precedent in the world. 

‘*The responsibility of a Cathedral 
was great to all who used it. Fine 
buildings would not ensure worship, but 
to countless minds they removed hin- 
drances. In architecture and craftsman- 
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by the Reverend G. Freeland Peter, 


and through the Cathedral Close. 


Lord in the North Choir Aisle Chapel. 


Anniversary Jubilee of the Diocese. 


site. 
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Liverpool Cathedral Architect Visits Mount Saint Alban 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott and Lady Scott made an unexpected visit to Washington Cathedral on 
September 27th while they were spending a few days in the Capital City. 
D.D., Canon and Chancellor of the Cathedral, 
Wilson, Clerk of the Work. who had the privilege of escorting them over the construction work 


After viewing the Apse from a close vantage point in the yard, they went to the main floor 
where they inspected the North Transept construction, 
Children’s Chapel now structurally complete, and the three windows depicting the Parables of Our 
Later Sir Giles and 
Cathedral Crypts and visited the Bishop’s Garden. 

The distinguished British architect left his card for the Bishop of Washington whom he had 
last seen in Liverpool when both spoke at the Lord Mayor's dinner in connection with the 50th 


He is in America to make a study of public library buildings but confessed that he could 
not think of visiting Washington without seeing the Cathedral which crowns its most commanding 


They were welcomed 
and Robert 


the completed Choir and Sanctuary, the 


Lady Scott walked through the 
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A SIMPLE MEMORIAL TO AN EARNEST CATHEDRAL BUILDER IN LIVERPOOL 


The family of Aldern 


single word “Mather” on one of the wrought 


music beautifully performed, 
Liverpool Cathedral was proving a real 
help to worship. Spirituality was not 
tied to outward beauty, still less was it 
tied to ugliness. It should gain and not 
lose by association with the highest art. 
It was a narrow and timid religion that 
was afraid of art.’’ 


ship and 


At the close of the service Builders 


an A. S. Mather pay tribute to his service on Cathedral E: 
iron 
memorial character of the 


cutive Committee. The 


a modest but effective reminder of the 


gilt. 


hinges is 


took advantage of their privilege of 
visiting the site and of viewing the 
Cathedral treasures, and many after- 
wards stayed to tea at the refectory. 
Perhaps the most notable feature of 
the whole afternoon was the very 
obvious bond of union that exists be- 
tween Builders. The congregation was 
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not merely a collection of individuals 
but a corporate body animated by a 
common purpose, and (as was obvious 
during the subsequent inspection) hav- 
ing an intimate knowledge of and 
deep affection for the building in 
whose progress it is their privilege 
to assist. 

At a time when the Diocese is 
celebrating its jubilee it is worth re- 
calling, as Sir Frederick Radcliffe 
does in the special July number of the 
Liverpool Review, that the project 
of building a Cathedral really dates 
back to the foundation of the Diocese, 
though it was not till twenty-four 
years later that the present building 
was begun. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in the early history of the build- 


ing is advised to procure a copy of 
the Review (price 1/3 post free 
from the Cathedral Bookstall), and 
read Sir Frederick Radcliffe’s inter- 
esting historical sketch. ... . 

As a memorial to the late Alderman 
A. S. Mather, who was a member of 
the Cathedral Executive Committee 
from 1916 until his death in the 
spring of 1929, his family have de- 
frayed the cost of the new doorway 
connecting the Bishop’s Vestry with 
the room originally used jointly by 
the Gentlemen of the Choir and Ca- 
thedral Builders and now known as the 
Library. The single word ‘‘Mather’’ 
on one of the wrought iron hinges is 
a modest but effective reminder of 
the memorial character of the gift. 


Relation of The College of Preachers 
to The Cathedral 


By the Warden 


S it develops, the College of 
A Preachers may be expected to 
set forward the work of the 
Cathedral, most naturally and _ use- 
fully, in three chief ways. 

First, by making Washington Ca- 
thedral a spiritual force outside of 
Washington. From the first this has 
been the aim and ideal of ‘‘A Cathe- 
dral in the Nation’s Capital.’’ Indeed 
this is its chief reason for existence. 
But so far it has been rather a dream 
and vision than a fact. This could 
hardly have been otherwise. Build- 
ing and raising funds for building 
had to come first, and still claim chief 
interest and attention. Even in its 
unfinished state, the material fabric 
of the Cathedral has borne spiritual 
fruit. It is a centre of attraction. 
Thousands come to visit it and take 
from it new spiritual thoughts and 
aspirations, however vague and half 
uneonscious. But the ministry of the 
Cathedral is almost wholly local. One 
has to come to Washington to see and 
feel it. Except for voices in the air, 
nothing of spiritual help and inspira- 
tion goes out from it directly and 


definitely to the Church and Nation. 
It is in the Nation’s Capital but it is 
not as yet functioning in the Nation’s 
spiritual life. Just at this point the 
College of Preachers comes into the 
picture. Some hundreds of the clergy 
come to it each year from every sec- 
tion of the country. They are willing 
witnesses to the benefits which they 
have received. They go back to their 
work with fresh zeal and clearer 
vision. They tell their people how and 
where the new inspiration came to 
them and their people recognize it, 
trace it to its source, and come to 
think of Washington as a_ central 
spiritual power-house from which fresh 
spiritual energy has actually come to 
them. This process is of course only 
in its first beginnings but it has begun 
and there seems no limit to its in- 
erease. It is a new thing in the 
Chureh and therefore has very great 
significance and should be constantly 
in the thoughts and prayers of all 
friends of the Cathedral. 

Secondly, by reinforeing the Ca- 
thedral pulpit. Since the World War 
as not before, Washington has become 
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in fact, as well as name, the Nation’s 
Capital. It is the centre of the Na- 
tion’s life. It holds the Nation’s eye 
and ear. What is said in Washington 
carries unique emphasis. This fore- 
tells an ultimate opportunity for the 
Cathedral pulpit which should be un- 
equalled in our country. However 
able and eloquent may be the perma- 
nent staff of the Cathedral, in the 
very nature of the case, this oppor- 
tunity and responsibility will be too 
great for them alone. The most in- 
spired of our modern prophets, drawn 
from every part of our country, and 
from abroad, men of clearest vision 
and greatest spiritual power, the men 
with most to say and with ability to 
say it, will reach the Nation’s mind 
and conscience more directly and 
effectively when speaking from Wash- 
ington Cathedral than from any other 
point of vantage. This is very largely 
in the future but at least it can be 
prepared for now, and here again the 
College of Preachers may be of help. 

The conferences of clergy, as at 
present organized, have a strong ap- 
peal to our spiritual leaders. They 
are willing to lay aside their ordinary 
occupations and come to Washington 
for a week or more to teach their 
younger brethren out of their own 
experience, and along the lines which 
they have chosen. It should be easy 
and natural to make opportunities for 
these men during their stay in Wash- 
ington to preach at the Cathedral. A 
beginning was made last winter when 
for seven successive weeks the leaders 
of Conferences at the College preached 
to notable congregations in St. Alban’s 
Parish Chureh on the Cathedral 
grounds. Also during the summer 
months it may be possible to have 
preachers come into residence for 
longer terms, meanwhile giving in- 
struction to students in the College 
who come to spend part of their vaca- 
tion there. An experiment of this 
kind was tried this summer and, al- 
though lack of publicity and the ex- 
treme heat were handicaps to its 
success, it nevertheless gave promise 
for the future. 








Thirdly, by helping to stimulate 
the spiritual life of the Diocese of 
Washington. However far and wide 
may reach the influence of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, there will always be 
pressing upon it a paramount home 
duty. In other words, it must be both 
Diocesan and National, and it must 
be the first, not less but rather more, 
because it is the second. The two 
ideals must be worked out in concert 
side by side, each enriching and add- 
ing to the other. A Cathedral in his- 
tory, and by its very definition has a 
two-fold nature. It is the seat or 
centre of a Bishop’s ministry and, 
chiefly for this reason, it is the Mother 
Church of the Diocese committed to 
his care. 

The most pregnant description of a 
bishop, as the Lambeth Conference 
has reminded us, is that of ‘‘Father 
in God.’’ His fatherly care and gov- 
ernment is rightly centered at his Ca- 
thedral which thus becomes the hearth 
and home of his spiritual family. In 
modern times, especially in this coun- 
try, it is quite impossible for a bishop 
to realize this ideal by his own un- 
aided efforts and yet it is essential to 
the well-being of his Diocese. Here once 
more the College of Preachers should 
bring effective help. The members of 
its staff, as well as the outstanding 
men who visit it, should be freely 
available for such ministry within the 
Diocese. It is difficult in any Diocese 
to draw the clergy of that Diocese 
apart for a prolonged period, because 
of the nearness of their parishes and 
the certainty that emergency calls and 
claims will take them home and break 
the continuity of their common prayer 
and meditations. But at least special 
oceasions for instruction and consulta- 
tion over the problems of their minis- 
try can be arranged, as well as short 
retreats and quiet days for clergy and 
laity alike. In this way, the College 
of Preachers, although its dominant 
aim and purpose is to serve the 
Chureh as a whole, may prove in a 
special sense to be a valuable spiritual 
asset to the Diocese in which it is 
situated. P. M. R. 
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The Ministry of The College To Laymen 


URING the spring and early 

summer, the experiment was 

tried of extending the work of 
the College of Preachers among lay- 
men, by sending Mr. William C. 
Sturgis to a number of places where 
his services had been requested to 
lead lay-conferences—parochial, inter- 
parochial, and regional—by the 
methods which had proved successful 
in Washington. 





In January, Mr. Sturgis had spent 
two weeks in Shreveport, La., con- 
ducting a series of discussion-groups 
with parishioners of St. Mark’s 
Church. A group of women met 
every morning, another in the after- 
noon, and a group of men in the eve- 
ning. Each group consisted of about 
twenty, and the personnel was 
changed for the second week. Thus 
a total number of eighty women and 
forty men were in attendance during 
the ten conference days, all in one 
parish. The results were, on the 
whole, most encouraging, owing large- 
ly to the long and careful prepara- 
tion made by the rector and the 
strong parochial loyalty of the peo- 
ple; but the experience showed that 
only under the peculiar circumstances 
of a city with but a single parish and 
that parish thoroughly united and 
strongly led, could such a continuous 
and extensive series of conferences be 
really effective. It showed also that, 
to get the best results with so large 
a number of people, there should be 
at least two leaders. After three two- 
hour sessions in one day, the leader 
finds himself somewhat exhausted at 
night, and when he attempts five such 
days each week for a fortnight, the 
various groups are only too conscious 
of their leader’s deficiencies. Never- 
theless, given a single united parish, 
thorough preparation for at least a 
month beforehand, and two or more 
lay leaders, such an extensive confer- 
ence as that held at Shreveport, 
affords a remarkable opportunity to 


influence not only the parish but the 
community as well. 

Of quite a different type was the 
conference held at Morristown, N. J., 
over the week-end, April 25th to 27th 
inclusive. Here again, the parish was 
the only Episcopal Church in town; 
but the community was a suburban 
one, and the initiative in preparing 
for the conference was taken by a lay- 
man, a man of wide experience in 
diocesan affairs who had twice been a 
member of the conferences in Wash- 
ington. More than twenty laymen 
attended every one of the six two- 
hour sessions (a rather larger number 
than had been signed up), interest 
in the discussions was increasingly 
evident from the start, and, at the 
close, the proposal was made and 
unanimously accepted that thereafter 
the whole group meet once a month 
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for a corporate Eucharist as a re- 
minder of their obligations as Church- 
men. A more far-reaching result 
could hardly have been looked for, 
and it was the more encouraging 
since the proposal arose spontaneously 
from the men themselves and was 
heartily accepted by more than one 
representative of the rather careless 
or indifferent type of Churechmen who 
had expected nothing from the un- 
usual experience and had with diffi- 
culty been persuaded to come. 

In June an opportunity came for 
Mr. Sturgis to be sent to lead still 
another type of conference. Hereto- 
fore they had been strictly parochial, 
but in a Boys’ Camp run by the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., he met a group of 
more than forty laymen representing 
twenty-two parishes in the diocese of 
Chicago. Here, again, the initiative 
in arranging for the conference and 
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assembling the men was taken by a 
layman, and the conference itself was 
of the usual intensive character last- 
ing only over a week-end, though 


interspersed with the customary 
i = aca 

camp’’ activities. The lack of a 
proper chapel limits the devotional 


aspects of such a conference, and the 
surroundings are not altogether con- 
ductive to clear and consecutive think- 
ing. Moreover the number of men at- 
tending and the great diversity of 
age, education, occupation, and en- 
vironment, inhibited group-discussion. 
Nevertheless, it was noticeable that 
the topics presented at the sessions, 
even though they may have aroused 
no discussion at the time, did linger 
in the men’s minds and were con- 
stantly overheard as the basis of 
much informal conversation at meals 
and elsewhere. On the whole, the 
‘‘Summer Camp”’ type of conference 
gives an opportunity for only the 
most general and superficial discus- 
sion of matters relating to Christian 
faith and practice, but it has the ad- 
vantage of bringing together a large 
number of at least nominal Church- 
men, some of whom may never before 
have given a serious thought to the 
what and why of their Christian pro- 
fession. 

Finally, at the request of the man- 
agers of the general Summer Confer- 
ence held annually at Frederick, Md., 
Mr. Sturgis conducted a course on 
Prayer in connection with this ten- 
day conference. There were no re- 
strictions on the membership or per- 
sonnel of the group, and the lure of 
this most popular of topics attracted 
a large number of people, chiefly 
women, with a sprinkling of young 
men and two or three of the clergy. 
Under these circumstances, any use- 
ful discussion was practically impos- 
sible and the course had to be con- 
ducted largely in the form of lectures. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the 
regional Summer Conferences as at 
present arranged, offer very limited 
opportunities if any, for reaching the 
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laymen of the Church in the manner 
desired and proved effective by the 
College of Preachers. This is no re- 
flection on the Summer Conferences. 
They are planned for the benefit of 
those who can be absent from home 
for two weeks at a time or who are 
sufficiently in earnest to devote their 
vacation to the purpose of attending. 
These conditions do not apply to 
many laymen in the Church, and the 
latter therefore seldom come within 
the purview of the conference man- 
agers. There is no reason, however, 
why they should not. It would seem 
to be entirely practicable, especially 
in eases where the Summer Confer- 
ence is held in a locality accessible 
from a large city, to arrange for a 
serious and intensive sub-conference, 
for laymen only, during the week- 
end covered by the general confer- 
ence. It is true that such a sub-con- 
ference would largely prevent the men 
attending it from joining in the usual 
evening and week-end recreations of 
the conference as a whole, but the 
fact that the latter would provide 
accommodations at that time and no 
other would seem to make this pro- 
posal feasible. Moreover it would 
give many a layman an entirely new 
idea of the Church’s vitality if he 
could be given even a_week-end’s 
glimpse of a typical Summer Confer- 
ence in action. 

In conclusion, it will be seen from 
the above that the experiment of ex- 
tending its work among laymen, on 
the part of the College of Preachers, 
has been an interesting one. It has 
experimented in various ways—in a 
city of only one parish, in a similar 
suburban town, in a camp drawing 
men from a whole urban diocese, in a 
typical Summer Conference. It has 
tried the effect of a fortnight’s con- 
ference, gathering men and women 
in separate groups; of a small group 
of laymen only, in one parish, and 
for a shorter period; of as many as 
fifty laymen together for the same 
short period; of co-operation in a con- 
ference which busy laymen can rarely 
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attend. As a result, it is perhaps not 
too hazardous to suggest the following: 

(1) Such week-end conferences as are held 
seasonally at the College of Preachers 
in Washington are unquestionably the 
most generally effective. 

(2) Since the laymen can be accommodated 
in Washington during Advent and Lent 
only, it would seem highly opportune 
to use the balance of the year for out- 
side conferences. 

(3) It is evidently an economy to send a 
leader out to conferences rather than 
to bring the men to him in Washington, 
even though the latter method be more 
effective. 

(4) The best results come from a confer- 
ence beginning Friday evening and 
closing Sunday afternoon, with a group 
of not more than twenty men, and held 
in a well-equipped parish-house where 
meals can be provided and the men can 
be together continuously throughout the 
six sessions of the conference. 

(5) Generally speaking, the leader of such a 
conference should be a layman, pref- 
erably one who has had the experience 
of a Washington conference; the rector 
of the parish should not be present at 
the sessions, and the presence of women 
is not advisable. 

(6) The existing Summer Conferences 
offer facilities which might well be 
used for week-end conferences of lay- 
men from nearby cities. 

It is beyond question that, in its 
laymen’s conferences, whether held in 
Washington or elsewhere, the College 
of Preachers has discovered a hitherto 
untried method of meeting the in- 
creasingly keen, though often inartie- 
ulate, desire of laymen to be given 
an opportunity to express themselves 
freely on matters of religion, and to dis- 
cuss such matters together. The experi- 
ence of the past year has abundantly 
proved the success of the method. 
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The stained glass windows for the Chapel 
in the College of Preachers have been com- 
pleted and set in place. They were de- 
signed by Clement Heaton, whose studio is 
in West Nyack, N. Y. Each window pic- 
tures some great preacher in the long life 
of the Church. The preachers chosen were 
St. Chrysostom, St. Aidan, St. Boniface, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Bishop Launcelot 
Andrewes, Canon Liddon and Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. As they stand at present the glass 
is a little too dark but Mr. Heaton, in con- 


sultation with Cathedral architects, intends 
to remedy this very shortly. 
* * . 

The Right Reverend Dr. Embling, As- 


sistant Bishop in Korea, expects to visit 
America on his way to South Africa where 
he is to undertake educational work for the 
Government. He has given most of his life 
to rescue work among men and boys. It is 
hoped and expected that he will be at the 
College the latter part of October. 
7 * * 


The Reverend James Alan Montgomery, 
D.D., Ph.D., Professor of the Old Testament 
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and Hebrew in the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, will conduct the Pre-Advent Confer- 
ence, Nov. 5th-12th, from Wednesday to Wed- 
nesday. His subject will be: ‘‘ Preaching 
the Old Testament Today.’’ 
7” * + 
Washington is to hold a Diocesan Mission 
in November and the headquarters for the 
missioners will be the College of Preachers. 
For some weeks last spring conferences were 
held at the College under the leadership of 
Bishop Johnson of Colorado in preparation 
for this Mission. Many of the preachers who 
are to take part attended. The College will 
prove to be the natural center for the mis- 
sioners and many of them will live here. 


* * * 


For three days in December a group of 
the younger Bishops of the Church will meet 
at the College for the consideration of prob- 
lems attendant upon their office. The pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church, the Right Rev- 
erend James De Wolf ‘Perry, D.D., will be 
the leader of this conference. 


& * * 


Twice a year at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., there is held a gathering of 
young men from parishes all over the coun 
try for the purpose of considering claims of 
the priesthood of the Church as explained by 
our foremost clergy. Hundreds gather there 
yearly and the meetings are felt to be a very 
valuable opportunity. It is hoped that some- 
thing similar to this will be held at the 
College during the Christmas holidays, though 
of course on a smaller scale. Young men 
will be invited from parishes in Washington 
and neighboring cities to stay for two days 


to consider the claims of the Church upon 
her youth. 
a * * 
The Reverend Gilbert Shaw of England, 


secretary of the Association for Promoting 
Retreats, expects to be in this country for 
some six weeks, arriving the middle of Janu- 
ary next. He comes for the purpose of in- 
structing the clergy in the conduct of Re- 
treats and Quiet Days and in intensive de- 
votion, especially in what is known as a 
Mission of Prayer. These Missions of 
Prayer have been held with much success in 
various parishes both in England and 
America. His first conference in this coun- 
try will be held at the College of Preachers. 


* + * 


Other conferences during the winter are 
planned as follows: ‘‘ Expository Preaching 
for Today,’’ led by the Very Reverend Fred- 
erick Grant, D.D., Dean of the Western 
Seminary, Chicago; ‘‘Pastoral Teaching 
and Care,’’ led by the Reverend Wallace J. 





















Gardner, D.D., of Brooklyn and the Rev- 
erend Edward H. Schlueter of New York; 
‘*Country Mission Preaching,’’ led by the 
Reverend Frederick T. Henstridge, of El- 
mira, N. Y., and the Reverend Edwin S. 
Ford, of Sparta, N. J.; ‘‘Teaching and 
Training People in Church Worship and 


Services,’’ by the Reverend Winfred 
Douglas. 
It is also hoped to arrange conferences 
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during the year by the Reverend John Rath- 
bone Oliver, M.D., the Reverend Joseph Fort 
Newton, D.D., the Reverend Professor 
Frank Gavin, and the Reverend Professor 
Leonard Hodgson. 

The Warden will be glad to hear from 
men who may read these notices of their 
desire to attend any of the above confer- 
ences and will do his best to meet their 
preferences. 


Notes From the Library 


The entire collection of books has been 
catalogued according to the system already 
adopted in the leading theological libraries 
of the country. This is the classification in 
use in the Library of Congress, and was 
recommended by library experts for the Col- 
lege of Preachers. The accession numbers 
are still retained on the title page while the 
class and author numbers are on the new 
labels. It has taken practically two months 
to complete the work. This grouping of the 
books by subject is a great step forward. 
Future growth and expansion will be more 
easily handled through this orderly and 
systematic arrangement. A list of the 
books under the new classification numbers 
will shortly be published and mailed to all 
conference members. 

The monthly turn-over has exceeded all 
previous records. More of the conference 
members are reading books in the summer— 


To take a typical month— August — 150 
books were sent out in make-up containers 
(return postage enclosed) to as many clergy- 
men. Of these, 21 were returned within the 
month, that is, they were kept less than the 
four weeks allowed. The total number of 
books returned during the month was 135. 
The total number of clergy having books on 
Septemper Ist, 1930, was 274. One year ago, 
on September Ist, the number was 115. Sys- 
tematic, directed reading—‘‘reading with a 
purpose’’—is becoming a fixed habit among 
the clergy connected with the College. 

The Dean of a Southern Cathedral in sug- 
gesting a few new titles, writes: ‘‘ Books 
found useful to some might be so to others. 
The Seventy is a Brotherhood after all; and 
the College of Preachers is making the 
clergy of the whole Communion known to 
each other. Nothing done by the American 
Church appeals to me so much or appears 
more constructive and permanent, than the 


some while away on vacation. And they are Cathedral’s gift to the National Church 
returning the books much more promptly! through the College.’’ 
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Praver for the Building of 
CAashington Cathedral 


® Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things 

are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 
Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and 
beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of 
this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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The Application of Religious Principles 
to Human Relations in Industry* 





By William Green 


HE special attention shown by 
chureh and religious organiza- 
tions in industrial problems and 
human welfare is one of the outstand- 
ing developments of Labor Day ob- 


servance. The analytical considera- 
tion which the clergy is giving to 
Labor and labor problems, as pre- 


sented in their Labor Sunday pro- 
grams, adds to the significance of this 
great national holiday celebration. In 
the pulpits and in the churches the 
relation of religion and the applica- 
tion of religious formulae to the solu- 
tion of modern-day industrial prob- 
lems are considered and presented in 
a most sincere and logical way. This 
meeting, sponsored by Bishop Free- 
man and held within the shadow of 
this beautiful, historic Cathedral, will 
be interpreted by laboring men and 
women throughout the United States 
as more than a friendly and sympa- 
thetie gesture. It will be accepted as a 
definite expression of the deep and gen- 
uine interest which the Bishop of 
Washington and the members of this 
great church organization have in the 
moral, material and spiritual welfare 
of the masses of mankind. The impor- 
tant place which Labor occupies in the 
economie and industrial life of the en- 
tire world is recognized and conceded. 
Without service rendered by the heart, 
hand and brain of Labor civilization 
would perish while cities and towns 
would become desolate. Labor and ser- 
vice are the basic requirements to sus- 
tained life and human _ happiness. 
Under the impetus of modern proc- 
esses industry has grown and ex- 
panded until the mill has become a 
city, the mine a series of underground 

*Address delivered at People’s Evensong Service 


on Labor Sunday, August 31, 1930, at the Peace 
Cross in Washington Cathedral close. The service 


was broadcast over the nation-wide network of the 
Broadcasting System. 
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labyrinths pulsating with human ac- 
tivity and the manufacturing plant a 
producing center where countless 
numbers move methodically in the 
performance of daily allotted tasks. 
Seience, invention, skill and human 
ability and resourcefulness have made 
a distinct contribution to the forces 
and instrumentalities which are re- 
sponsible for our Country’s amazing 
industrial evolution. Because of them 
America has reached a high point of 
industrial success. It leads all other 
nations in industrial efficiency and 
productivity. 

The mobilization of millions of men 
and women into such a huge indus- 
trial army creates problems which are 
most difficult of solution. Failure to 
solve them has resulted in social un- 


rest, industrial strife and financial 
waste. These problems may properly 


be classified as social, economic, indus- 
trial and ethical. As we philosophize 
upon the subject of human relations 
in industry we are, confronted with 
the old theory of class hatred, con- 
stantly expounded by those who de- 
clare that there exists an irreconcil- 
able conflict between Capital and 
Labor. Unfortunately, many bitter, 
costly industrial conflicts have oc- 
eurred and they have been referred 
to as irrefutable proof of the sound- 
ness of such a theory. What should 
be the normal, logical state of human 
relations in industry? Should it dif- 
fer from the relationship which exists 
between those who buy and sell in the 
field of business? Are employers and 
employes destined to engage in a 
never-ending class war arising between 
two groups classified as exploiters and 
exploited? Is there no basis of ae- 
commodation upon which all can 
stand? Shall confidence, frankness, 
justice and fair-dealing between men 
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CANON G. FREELAND PETER (LEFT) AND WILLIAM GREEN STANDING ON LABOR SUNDAY 
AT FOOT OF THE PEACE CROSS 


“The average worker thinks little about theology and religious dogma,”’ said the President of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor in his address broadcast to the nation. “He cannot draw the fine line of dis- 

tinction between theological requirements and abstract religious principles. He asks for practical, workable 

Christianity upon earth. If the Church is to win the masses of the people, if an effective appeal is to 

be made to their spiritual life, we must seek and secure a wider application of religious principles and 
of religion itself, to human relations in industry.” 


’ 


be supplanted by hate, distrust, op- on a relentless industrial class war- 
pression and denunciation ? fare then religion and ethies have 
If Capital and Labor are to carry failed, the rule of righteousness in 
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human relations has ceased to operate 
and a sense of individual moral re- 
sponsibility has been destroyed. The 
American Federation of Labor stead- 
fastly refuses to embrace such a phil- 
osophy or to accept such a pessimistic 
theory. However, as in all other 
fields of human relations, the forces 
of selfishness, wrong-doing and greed 
are in constant conflict with the 
forces of righteousness, justice and 
fair-dealing in the relationship of many 
of those associated in industry. 
Wrong invades every field of human 
relations. None is exempt. It is con- 
stantly active in opposition to that 
which is right. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that it should be found ae- 
tive in such an inviting field as in- 
dustry and industrial relations. If 
equilibrium is to be maintained and 
the cause of industrial peace ad- 
vanced a balanced relationship must 
be established between the forces of 
industry. If the forees of industry 
are unequal in strength exploitation 
of the weaker force by the stronger 
one is made possible. Balance and ap- 
proximate equality of strength and 
influence will serve to prevent wrong- 
doing and the imposition of injustice. 
Working people must be able to speak 
collectively. They must be able to 
deal efficiently and constructively with 
national, civic and industrial affairs 
affecting them and, too, they must 
possess a medium through which they 
may voice their protests against op- 
pressions and injustice. * * * 


The essence of religion is found in 
every rule, regulation and standard 
adopted and applied through mutual 
agreement to human conduct and hu- 
man relations in industry. It is the 
inspiring influence which causes hu- 
man beings to recognize and respect 
the common elemental rights of all, 
substituting reason for brute force 
and the conference room for the in- 
dustrial battlefield. The policy of col- 
lective bargaining and wage agree- 
ments, with the resultant stabilization 
of industry and the arbitration of 
industrial disputes, through the crea- 
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tion of arbitration tribunals by mutual 
understanding, rests upon the basis 
of a high ethical standard and the 
doctrine, teachings and precepts of 
religion. The simple process of right- 
eous dealing, reciprocal good-will, 
mutual respect and a strict adherence 
to the principles of justice and hon- 
esty conforms to, the teaching of reli- 
gion and morality relating to human 
relations in business and industry as 
expounded by Our Lord, Moses and 
the Prophets. We would know little 
about ethics, justice, righteousness or 
morality if we did not first know 
something about religion and _ the 
philosophy of religion. Our system of 
jurisprudence and of law is largely 
based upon the Ten Commandments 
and the law as expounded by Moses. 

Because the men and women of 
Labor have gained much knowledge 
through years of bitter and cruel ex- 
perience they know that the interests 
of all connected with industry will be 
served best through cooperation and 
understanding predicated upon a mu- 
tual respect of individual and collee- 
tive rights. For this reason Labor 
constantly appeals to owners and 
management to accept Union manage- 
ment, cooperation, collective bargain- 
ing and arbitration as a_ substitute 
for autocracy, paternalism and dicta- 
torships. If the law of righteousness 
and equity must prevail in business 
relationships and if the exercise of 
personal rights must not be denied in 
civic, community and social relation- 
ships let the same law apply and the 
exercise of the same right be accorded 
to all those who engage in industrial 
relationships. 

The most prolific cause of indus- 
trial strife arises out of the distribu- 
tion of the earnings of industry. 
These earnings are divided among the 
stockholders in the shape of dividends, 
among the workers as wages, and to 
the company in operating funds. 
Here again is where the rule of right- 
eousness, which after all is a principle 
of religion, should apply. Justice 
would require that there be an equita- 
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Below the Peace Cross and The Little Sanctuary (on the right) is an unsurpassed view of the 
National Capital above which the Cathedral is steadily rising. 


ble and fair distribution of the earn- 
ings of industry. A wage earning 
group receiving wages which enable 
those who compose it and their fami- 
lies to live in decency and comfort 
and which receives a just and equi- 
table share of the earnings of industry 
is a valuable asset to society and the 
Chureh. Justice, frankness, truth and 
fair-dealing should govern employers 
and employes in the establishment of 
wage standards and in the disposition 
of industrial earnings. The attitude 
of the individual worker toward the 
Church and religion is influenced 
very largely by the personal and offi- 
cial conduct of those who own and 
manage industry. He is submerged 
in this modern-day industrial group 
and if he smarts under a sense of op- 
pression and injustice he immediately 
questions the efficacy of religion and 
the influence of religious teaching. 
There is no influence which counter- 
acts and nullifies the work and influ- 
ence of the Church among the masses 
of the people so much as industrial 
oppression and exploitation. The story 
of the rich man and Lazarus, with all 


its thrilling contrast, makes a strange 
appeal to the spiritual sense of an op- 
pressed worker. He cannot under- 
stand why a social state of extreme 
riches and extreme poverty should 
prevail. He cannot comprehend a 
theological philosophy which should 
sanction the conduct of a powerful 
group in inflicting poverty, pain and 
physical distress upon the group in 
which he finds himself. He cannot 
reconcile himself to a belief that such 
a condition upon earth will. enable 
him to enjoy more fully and com- 


pletely the happiness, benefits and 
blessings of a future life. 
The average worker thinks little 


about theology and religious dogma. 
He cannot draw the fine line of dis- 
tinction between theological require- 
ments and abstract religious prin- 
ciples. He asks for practical, work- 
able Christianity upon earth. If the 
Church is to win the masses of the 
people, if an effective appeal is to be 
made to their spiritual life, we must 
seek and secure a wider application 
of religious principles and of religion, 
itself, to human relations in industry. 











Lovers of religious art and those 
interested in furthering the movement 
for Christmas cards which emphasize 
the sacred significance of the Holy 
Nativity will rejoice in the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Cards for 1930 which 
are a new type of exquisite, deckle 
edge greeting cards adorned with re- 
productions of famous paintings por- 
traying the true spirit of Christmas. 

These Christmas cards are available 
to all friends of Washington Cathe- 
dral and a set will be sent on ap- 
proval to all who send their names to 
‘‘The Executive Secretary, Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C.’’ 

Twelve cards are included in the 
set neatly packed in a box bearing 
a picture of the Apse of the Cathe- 
dral as seen from the Bishop’s Garden 
on a winter’s day. This attractive 
cover is a foretaste of the beauty 
within the box. 

In the letter accompanying the 
cards, the Executive Secretary says: 

‘‘The Bishop of Washington asks me 
to express his deep appreciation of the 
generous support given to our effort to 
erect a Witness for Christ in the Nation’s 

Capital by the many thousands who have 

shown their interest through the pur- 

chase and distribution of the Cathedral 

Christmas cards. Each card 

is a reproduction of a masterpiece of art, 

emphasizing as you will see the real spirit 
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Christmas Cards Worthy of the Name 


that it is 


the 
birthday of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 


of Christmas; namely, 


Christ. This 
fortunately, in 


suggestion is lacking, un- 
many modern Christmas 
greeting cards. In fact, there seems to 
be a widespread tendency to take the 
spirit of Christ out of Christmas.’’ 

The lovely Botticelli ‘‘Madonna and 
the Child with Singing Angels’’ comes 
to hand as one opens the box. The 
legend has been well selected from the 
familiar hymn: ‘‘Joy to the world! 
The Lord is come.’’ 

Friendship is indicated in the in- 
scription of the card with the repro- 
duction of Verroechio’s ‘‘Madonna 
with Child and Angel.’’ The signifi- 
eance of the religious festival is sus- 
tained in the picture while the legend 
is suitable for any purpose: ‘‘To 
greet you at Christmas and to wish 
you every happiness in the New 
Year.”’ 

Exquisite in its theme is Cabane’s 
‘Child Jesus Sleeping.’’ The Holy 
Child is in His cradle and the Virgin 
Mother is seated at His side gazing 
at Him and pondering the long, long 
thoughts of motherhood. The bloom- 
ing flowers by her side, the serenity 
of the setting are most appealing and 
the happy selection of a stanza by 
Henry Van Dyke heightens the effec- 
tiveness of the card: 


Could every time-worn heart but see 
Thee once again 
A happy human child, among the 


homes of men, 
The age of doubt would pass—the vision 
of Thy face 
Would silently 
of the race. 
Bellini’s ‘‘Madonna of the Trees’’ 
is certain to win approval with its 
kindly greeting: ‘‘May Every Bless- 
ing Abide with You This Christmas 
Day.’’ A lavish use of blue in the 
garment of the Virgin adds richness 
to the card and the figures are ex- 

cellently delineated. 

Echoes of the angelic song which 
greeted the birth of the Messiah come 
with the beautifully colored card 


restore the Childhood 
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reproducing Beato Angelico’s ‘‘ Choir 
of Angels.’’ The note of joy is carried 
on in the inseription too: ‘‘A Joyous 
Christmas. Ye who sang creation’s 
story now proclaim Messiah’s birth.’’ 
Another richly colored card repro- 
duees the Epiphany Window in the 
Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Ca- 
thedral. The simple legend ‘‘ Behold 
there came wise men from the East’’ 
opens a vista of that first Epiphany. 
‘‘Christmas Greetings and all Good 
' Wishes for the New Year’’ reads the 
inscription on the card with the 
tranquil ‘‘Madonna and Child’’ sur- 
rounded by little children which was 
the work of Mainardi. The benignity 
on the Madonna’s face is reflected in 


that of the Child’s in a striking 
fashion. 

A ‘novelty is presented in a card 
“The Angels and the Shepherds’’ 


taken from the manuscript ‘‘ Hours 
of E. Chevalier’’ Paris, Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. The quaint mediaeval costumes 
add richness and picturesqueness to 
the card. The Latin words beneath 
the picture are found in the first verse 
of Psalm 70: ‘‘Deus in adiutorium 
meum intende: Domine ad adiuvan- 
dum me festina.’’ The translation in 
the Book of Common Prayer is: 
‘*Haste Thee, O God, to deliver me. 
Make haste to help me, O Lord.’’ 

The inscription on this card is as 
follows : 


May the peace of Christmastide 
Thy constant guest be found. 


The artistry of Bouguereau was 
never better exemplified than when 
he painted angelic figures. His 


““Madonna of the Angels’’ has been 
a favorite for generations and the 
Cathedral Christmas Card reproduc- 
ing it should attract wide attention. 
Martin Luther’s hymn is quoted for 
the inscription : 

Good news from heaven the angels bring 

Glad tidings to the earth they sing: 

To us this day a child is given, 

To crown us with the joy of heaven, 

seato Angelico contributes another 

card depicting his famous picture 
“The Flight into Egypt.’’ The 
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legend is peculiarly appropriate to 
Christmastide: ‘‘May the thought of 
the Heavenly Father’s care of the 
Holy Family add to your joy at this 
Christmas season and strengthen you 
for life’s journey.”’ 

Murillo’s ever lovely ‘‘Madonna 
and Child’’ will come in for its full 
share of appreciation. The simple 
pose, the depth of coloring are faith- 
fully preserved in the reproduction, 
while the trumpet call of faith is 
sounded in the verse: 

‘‘Thou Light of Unereated Light 
Shine on us Holy Child: 

That we may keep Thy birthday bright 
With service undefiled.’’ 

Gorgeous coloring, a wealth of de- 
tail, and dramatic intensity feature 
Ruben’s ‘‘Visitation of the Magi’’ 
which has been selected as the paint- 
ing on the twelfth ecard. As the 
climax of the whole Christmas story 
it has been well chosen and under- 
neath are the inspiring words: 


‘*We have seen His star in the East 
And are come to worship Him.’’ 
E.. ee F 





NELSON MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL’S 








ASHINGTON Cathedral is 
again to be the center of an 
important movement designed 
to broaden the influence of the Chris- 
tian Church and to deepen Christian 
faith and life. It will be remembered 
that three years ago when the Bishops’ 
Crusade was held throughout the 
country, Bishop Darst of East Caro- 
lina had his office from which the 
Crusade was directed at the Cathe- 
dral. The Cathedral has also been 
closely identified with ‘‘The Seventy’’ 
—the group of clergymen under the 
leadership of Bishop Johnson of Colo- 
rado who are doing so much to spread 
the mission preaching idea in the 
Church. The Seventy had their initial 
meeting at the College of Preachers a 
year ago and Bishop Johnson has 
conducted several conferences at the 
College since on this subject in which 
the College is specially interested. 
This new movement, the Washington 
Diocesan Preaching Mission, is the 
natural outgrowth of the three move- 
ments already mentioned; namely, the 
Bishops’ Crusade, the organization of 
The Seventy, and the work of the 
College of Preachers. It plans to con- 
duct an eight-day preaching mission 
in thirty-five selected centers of the 
Diocese, both in the city and the 
country, beginning Sunday, Novem- 
ber 16th, with a great service in Con- 
tinental Hall to be presided over by 
Freeman. 


Bishop The mission was 
authorized by the Diocese by vote 
taken at the Diocesan Convention, 


He 


PRAYER FOR THE PREACHING MISSION* 


‘*‘STRENGTHEN, we beseech Thee, O God, with the mighty gifts of Thy Holy 
Spirit, all in this Diocese who are seeking to bring sinners to repentance, to lead 
those that wander and doubt to the knowledge and service of Thee and of Thy 
Son, and likewise to quicken and enlarge the faith and devotion of all Thy people. 
Grant that they may plant and seed diligently, and reward them with the joy of 
in the Name 


abundant harvests. We ask this 


Christ. AMEN. 


* Written by Canon DeVries of the Cathedral. 


Qe eentententnenteannentbe 


Washington Preaching Mission 





May 15, 1929, and since that time the 
Diocesan Commission on Evangelism, 
of which Canon Stokes of the Cathe- 
dral is Chairman, has been working on 
plans to insure its spiritual success. 

The missioners include some thirty 
clergymen from outside the Diocese 
and five from within. Among those 
who are to take part are Bishops 
Quin of Texas, Abbott of Lexington, 
Kentucky, Remington of Oregon, 
Johnson of Colorado, Cook of Dela- 
ware, Dallas of New Hampshire, 
Strider of West Virginia, and Booth 
of Vermont. Among the other preach- 
ers are Father Burton of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Father 
Hughson of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, Dean Gateson of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Captain Mountford of the 
Chureh Army, and Dean de Ovies of 
Atlanta, Georgia. It will be seen that 
the group includes men from all over 
the nation and representatives of all 
schools of thought in the Church. 
The missioners, except for those as- 
signed to centers in the distant parts 
of Maryland, will live at the College 
of Preachers of the Cathedral, going 
to and from their work every day. 
In general, the daily schedule will 
include a Holy Communion service 
in the early morning, meetings for 
special groups in the middle of the 
morning and in the late afternoon, 
and the public services with an 
address, prayers and congregational 
singing every evening. At these it is 
expected to have the great themes of 


of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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the Christian faith and life presented 
in a simple and vital way. 

The object of the mission may be 
derived from the following expression 
of purpose as adopted by the Com- 
mission : 


‘*The main purpose of the Diocesan 
Preaching Mission is to deepen the spirit- 
ual life and sense of consecration of all 
Communicants and other persons affiliated 
with the Episcopal Church, thereby in- 
creasing their effectiveness from _ the 
standpoint of the work of the Church and 
of Christian Citizenship. It is also the 
earnest hope of the Commission that 
through this preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ in its simplicity and purity many 
may be led to Baptism and Confirmation.’’ 


A Preaching Mission Handbook giv- 
ing full information regarding the 
mission, including an abstract of the 


In the Old Watching Tower of St. Albans’ 


Abbey in England the black beetle has been 
discovered. Its ravages have also extended 
to the timbers of the belfry and the tim- 
bered vaulting over the Presbytery, as well 
as to the furniture in the vestry and sane- 
tuary. J. C. Rogers, the architect, made the 


SOUTH CLOISTER IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


most important findings of the con- 
ferences on preaching missions held 
at the College of Preachers last 
Spring, has been published. Copies 
may be secured by those especially 
interested by communicating with the 
Diocesan Commission on Evangelism 
at Washington Cathedral. 

THE CATHEDRAL AGE hopes in a sub- 
sequent number to give a full account 
of the way in which the plans for 
the mission are carried out. It seemed 
right, however, that our readers should 
know of the main features of the 
plan in advance so that all may unite 
in prayer that this effort to carry out 
the missionary ideals of the Church 
and of the Cathedral may be re- 
membered in the prayers of friends 
throughout the country. 


discovery when he went to examine the 
Watching Tower owing to decay of the oak 
timber becoming visible. He states that for- 
tunately the work had been taken in hand 
in time. A vacuum cleaner has been used 
to get rid of the dust and dirt in which the 
black beetle flourishes. 





“THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER’S GRAVE” 











Twenty-one new Masonic keymen, 
appointed since July Ist and repre- 
senting nine states and one foreign 
country, attest the rapidly increasing 


interest of Masons in Washington 
Cathedral. Naturally the story of 
the Cathedral appeals greatly to 


Masons who realize how the ideals of 
the Craft are related to the beautiful 
Gothie edifice now rising above the 
Nation’s Capital. 

These Masonic keymen (each of 
whom is to interest other Masons in 
the Cathedral) include the Rev. Thom 
Williamson, Pawtucket, R. I.; W. L. 
Sweet, East Providence, R. I1.; E. 
Tudor Gross, Providence, R. L.; 
Colonel W. S. Solomon, Wayland 
Manor, Providence, R. I.; Archie W. 
Merchant, Providence, R. I.; William 
G. Roberts, Boston, Mass.; Bradford 
Smith, Jr., New Bedford, Mass.; 
James Ranicar, New Bedford, Mass. ; 











SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S TOMB IN CRYPT 
OF ST. PAUL’S 
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Notes of the Masonic Committee 


Everett T. Blossom, New 
Mass.; Carl F. Bruggemann, West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ralph R. 
Webb, Rochester, New York; John H. 
Baker, Marlboro, Mass.; P. J. Adams, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Ver- 
non H. Vaughan, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Mortimer T. Hawthorne, Middletown, 
Ohio; the Rev. James B. Williams, 
Charleston, 8. C.; Arthur T. Livings- 
ton, Cohoes, New York; Andrew Hen- 
derson, Excelsior, Minnesota; J. F. 
Carodine, Brooklyn, New York; H. L. 
Hobart, Union, New Jersey, and Lt. 


Bedford, 


Colonel Alexander Taylor Cooper, 
U. S. M. C., Denver, Colorado. 
* * * 
The Reverend Robert Lee Lewis, Field 


Secretary of the Masonic Committee, passed 
September on Mount Saint Alban greeting 
hundreds of the Masonic fraternity who 
came as pilgrims from many states of the 
Union to visit this great Shrine for Prot- 
estant Christianity. Out of these visitors 
at least a dozen men volunteered their ser- 
vices for this Masonic missionary work. 
Brother Lewis took occasion to remind them 
that Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, was, at the 
time of the building of that world-famous 
edifice, a Grand Master of Masons. He also 
reminded them that in the raising of the 
most modern of Cathedrals in England— 
Truro and Liverpool—Masons have played 
an outstanding part. From the very begin- 
ning, also, Masons have been closely asso- 
ciated with the building of Washington 
Cathedral. Members of the Craft, including 
President Roosevelt, assisted at the laying 
of the foundation stone in 1907; and since 
that time the manifestations of Masonic in- 
terest have been continuous and constantly 
increasing, 
* * - 


Recent Masonic pilgrims showed intense 
interest in the plans of Washington Cathe- 
dral to care for the thousands of Masons 
who will be in Washington in connection 
with the George Washington Bi-Centennial 
in 1982. Because of Washington’s early 
conception for a ‘‘Churech for National Pur- 
poses’’ in the Federal’ City and because, in 
its popular appellation, the Cathedral bears 
his name, it is thought that Mount Saint 
Alban will be thronged with pilgrims 
throughout the whole anniversary year, par- 
ticularly those of the Masonic fraternity. 
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Frederick Atwater of Bridgeport, Conn., 
recently declared in a letter: ‘‘I am de- 
lighted to know of the progress of Wash- 
ington Cathedral and that it is inclusive 
rather than exelusive in its program and 
that its fundamental principles are Prot- 
eutamti..s.s: 4. ? 


© * ” 


Bishop Freeman has requested THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE to announce that when Masons 
plan to visit Washington Cathedral, if they 
will kindly notify the authorities in advance, 
special attention will be afforded them by 
the members of the staff who have the privi- 
lege of welcoming pilgrims. 
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PINNACLES ABOVE MOUNT 
SAINT ALBAN 


A Guide Book that Inspires 


The fourth edition of the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Cathedral Guide Book,’’ every 
one of its 128 pages packed with Ca- 
thedral information and _ inspiration, 
is off the presses ready for the autumn 
influx of pilgrims and visitors to 
Mount Saint Alban. Richly illustrated 
and printed on fine enamel paper, 
it is an excellent specimen of typo- 
graphic art. Of convenient size, it 
should find a place in every chureh- 
man’s library as well as in public 
institutions devoted to the aceumula- 
tion of knowledge. The Guide Book 
is published under the imprint of and 
is copyright by the National Cathe- 
dral Association. It would make an 
admirable gift for a cathedral-minded 
friend or relative. 


pt 


“THEIR NAMES ENROLLED FOR TIME IMMEMORIAL” 


From a prominent Mason in Greensboro, N. C., comes the following letter: 
‘*T am enclosing check for $5.00 and also card for the purchase of three stones 


in Washington Cathedral. 


time immemorial.’’ 


| 
| 
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‘*T think this is one of the most constructive things that the Masons of the 
United States have ever attempted and I also think that every Mason within the 
bounds of our great America should respond to the cause. 

**T really appreciate the fact that I am allowed to contribute to such a worthy 
cause and I only hope that every Mason in North Carolina will see the need of a 
contribution as I see it and their names enrolled in Washington Cathedral for 


Glancing through the pages with 
the eyes of a pilgrim, a comprehensive 
picture of the entire Cathedral project 
is to be seen. The cover presents a 
full page reproduction of the archi- 
tects’ drawing of the interior of the 
North Transept and Crossing. This 
happy choice brings an advance glimpse 
of the loveliness of what will be, ac- 
cording to present promise, the ‘‘most 
beautiful Cathedral on the western 
hemisphere.’’ The cover is timely in 
that it shows the portion of the 
fabric now under construction. 

As this page is turned the eye is 
greeted by the cordial invitation of 
the Cathedral authorities to pilgrims 
and worshipers to visit Washington 
Cathedral. After the title page is a 


i i et i a te 
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full page picture of the Cathedral as 
it will appear when completed. A 
splendid photograph of President 
Hoover introduces an excerpt from 
his letter of November 12, 1929, in 
which he states: . ‘‘As a won- 
derfully beautiful expression of re- 
ligion, I watch with sympathetic inter- 
est the growth of the great Cathedral 
on the heights overlooking Wash- 
ington.’’ 

Then follows on succeeding pages the 
names of the Cathedral Chapter, Honorary 
Canons, Cathedral staff, the officers of the 
National Cathedral Association, and other 
Cathedral officials. 

In simple words the next three pages tell 
the purpose of a Cathedral and give a brief 
history of Washington Cathedral. Photo- 
graphie scenes of the construction now under 
way may be studied while overhead the 
trowe!ls ring and the creak of derricks 
punctuate the pictured story with the living 
reality of daily Cathedral building. 

Appropriately, a beautiful reproduction 
of the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 
Washington owned by Washington Cathedral 
faces the pages on which General Pershing, 
as National Chairman, tells of the 1932 ob- 
jective in the building program,—to com- 
plete the Transepts and close in the Cross- 
ing so that an impressive service may be 
held therein in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. 

A complete description, profusely illus- 
trated, of the Crypt Chapels and other fin- 
ished portions of the Cathedral occupy the 
next section. As one reads these pages he 
realizes the wonders in Cathedral construc- 
tion already achieved—an impression height- 
ened when the reader, in imagination, while 
reading the chapter entitled ‘‘The Main 
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Floor of the Cathedral,’’ stands on that 
sacred spot and has the thrilling story of the 
Cathedral that is to be unfolded to him. The 
breadth of vision and the beauty of plan are 
impressed upon him by the vivid wording. 
The language is non-technical, but with due 
stress upon the architectural points involved. 

Other pages tell of the Curator’s office 
with its preliminary working model of the 
Cathedral and the map of the membership 
of the National Cathedral Association, stud- 
ded with colored pins indicating the hun- 
dreds of communities where Washington 
Cathedral builders live; the Cathedral Christ- 
mas ecards distributed by the hundreds of 
thousands each year to emphasize and re- 
flect the sacred significance of the Holy Na- 
tivity; the National Cathedral Association 
and THe CATHEDRAL AGE, its official publi- 
cation; offerings in the form of stones, and 
a description of the Book of Remembrance 
wherein are inscribed the names of contribu 
tors and benefactors and those in whose 
memory the offerings have been made. 

Passing into the section on the Cathedral 
Close and its landscape development, com- 
bining striking illustrations and picturesque 
phraseology, one feels transported into a 
real haven of beauty, serenity and religious 
exaltation. The landscape development and 
gardens of Washington Cathedral are a liv 
ing Benedicite of Nature — impressive and 
heart satisfying. The Guide Book does full 
justice to the theme in a few pages. 

The remaining chapters lead the reader 
to the College of Preachers, now rendering 
vital service to the whole American Church; 
plans for the buildings ultimately to be 
associated with the Cathedral, and finally on 
a tour of the Cathedral grounds, This starts 
at St. Alban’s Church, the mother chureh 
of the Cathedral nestling by the Lych Gate, 
the Little Sanctuary with its historic treas 
ures, St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys, the Glastonbury Thorn, the 
Peace Cross, for thirty-two years a sentinel 
of good will overlooking the National Capi- 
tal, and finally, across the Cathedral Close 
the National Cathedral School for Girls. 

The book ends with the details of the 
Campaign Organizations, including lists of 
the National and Executive Committees, 
table of approximate costs for the comple- 
tion of Washington Cathedral fabrie and its 
dimensions; statistics about other notable 
Cathedrals, the chronology of three deeades 
of Cathedral growth on Mount Saint Alban, 
and the new plan for Cathedral organiza- 
tion recently adopted by the trustees. 

An appendix includes several different 
forms of pledges for making offerings aud 
remembering the Cathedral by bequest. 


The price is fifty cents plus five cents for 
postage. Orders should be sent to The Curator 
Cathedral Offices, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, 
D. C. 
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With Washington Cathedral 


Pilgrims from Far and Near 
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Seventy-five Gold Star Mothers from 
Missouri, who have been the guests of 
the Government on a journey to their 
sons’ graves in France, visited Wash- 
ington Cathedral on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 21st. These brave women who gave 
their own in order that Democracy 
might live, attended the service for the 
Fidae held in the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea at which the Reverend 
Anson Phelps Stokes, D. D., Canon of 
Washington Cathedral, preached a 
stirring sermon. Afterwards they were 
escorted to the Bethlehem Chapel 
where they sat in eloquent silence be- 
fore the tombs of Woodrow Wilson and 
Admiral Dewey, both of whom were 
intimately connected with the World 
War, although the latter died shortly 
before America entered the great con- 
flict. 

“ach Mother was presented with a booklet 
and a pilgrim token of Washington Cathedral 
as she left the chapel. Many of them said 
that this visit to the Cathedral in their 
National Capital and the beautiful service 
were high points on their sad journey to the 
graves of their beloved sons in a foreign 
land. The Missouri Mothers placed a stone, 
through the Patriots’ Memorial Offering, in 
the Cathedral fabric in memory of their sons 
who sleep in France. 


+ * + 


Despite the unprecedented hot 


weather, the lessened number of tour- 
ists to the National Capital this year due to 
economie depression and the widespread 
drought which for a time checked motor 
travel to an appreciable degree, the surpris- 
ing total of 224,654 pilgrims visited Wash- 
ington Cathedral from January lst to Sep- 
tember 10th. If this rate is maintained dur- 
ing the remaining months of 1930, it is 
safe to predict that at least 300,000 persons 
will have ascended Mount Saint Alban on 
reverent pilgrimages to this rapidly growing 
witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 
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It is heartening to note how a real spirit 
of reverence and a desire to worship draws 
these pilgrims from many states and foreign 
lands. They have the rare privilege of see- 
ing a 14th century Gothie Cathedral under 
actual construction. 

According to statistics recently compiled 
by James P. Berkeley, head verger of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, during the extremely hot 
months of July and August the stream of 
pilgrims continued without abatement. Dur- 
ing July 22,967 pilgrims and in August 27,- 
310 were counted as they entered the Bethle- 
hem chapel. 

Another gratifying feature is the grow- 
ing attendance at the two pilgrimages held 
every Sunday at the Cathedral, usually un- 
der the direction of the Reverend John W. 


Gummere of the Cathedral clergy staff. Some- 
times hundreds of persons, not only visitors 
cities but 


from other Washingtonians as 





be as Ay 
CARVING THE VAULTING BOSSES 


Which in Washington Cathedral will be rich in 
symbolic significance. 
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THE SOUTH AMBULATORY IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY 


on their one day of leisure. They follow 
happily after their leader, visiting the crypt 
chapels, the crypts beneath the South Nave 
aisle and other objects of religious devotion 
and interest within the Cathedral close. These 
pilgrimages are held after the morning and 
afternoon religious services in the Cathedral. 


* * * 

Something of the lasting impression 
made by the Cathedral on the minds 
of pilgrims is seen in the voluntary tribute 
recently published in Bunting’s Quill, an 
attractive little magazine printed in Bristol, 
Tennessee. The article is entitled ‘‘The 
Most Beautiful Cathedral in America’’, and 
reads as follows: 

‘‘Tf you have an opportunity to visit 
Washington in the near future do not fail 
to see the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, often called Washington Cathedral. It is 
easily accessible as it occupies a commanding 
site on Mount Saint Alban, a short distance 
northwest of the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
with its main entrance on Wisconsin Avenue. 

‘<The National Cathedral Foundation ac- 
quired the property comprising 67 acres in 
1898 and the architects’ plans were com- 
pleted in 1907. The general architectural 
scheme is 14th Century English Gothic, a 
style which the architects characterize as 
‘The most beautiful that the world has 
ever known.’ In dimensions Washington 


Cathedral compares favorably with most of 
the great cathedrals of Europe....... 
The Bethlehem Chapel and two other erypt 
chapels have been completed. The tombs 
of Woodrow Wilson and Admiral Dewey may 
be found in the Bethlehem Chapel 

**The gardens are also wonderfully land- 
seaped and planted with box, yew trees and 
rare shrubs. In the center of the sloping 
open space towards the east stands an Iona 
Cross (the Peace Cross). It is around this 
cross that Sunday openair services are held. 
Such are the natural acoustic properties of 
the spot that thousands can hear every word 
of the service and sermon.’’ 


+ + + 
The summer pilgrims often repre- 


sented organized societies. For in- 
stance, many members of the British dele- 
gation to the American Bar Association 
which held its main sessions in Chicago in 
August found their way to Mount Saint Al- 
ban while in Washington to attend the 
garden party given by President and Mrs. 
Hoover at the White House. 

One group of 34 High School students came 
during July from Perins Grove, New Jersey. 
They left greatly pleased with what they 
had seen and promised to return again next 
spring. Other groups of special interest were 
79 with the Elliott Tours representing the 
Southern States, 75 members of the Ameri- 
ean Electroplater’s Society and 12 Boy Scouts 
from Troop 8 of Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 

Washington Cathedral was pleased to wel- 
come during the same month a group of 
ninety visitors from the North Carolina State 
College Extension Service. 

In August the pilgrims included a special 
representative of Abyssinia who placed a 
wreath on the tomb of President Wilson, in 
Bethlehem Chapel; 27 boys from the Boys’ 
Carrier Club of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, who were on a 2500 mile trip as a re 
ward for good service; and 100 university 
students from the Southern States who were 
on an educational travel tour. 

Some idea of the widespread interest in 
the Cathedral may be gained from the knowl- 
edge that in July pilgrims from 47 states 
registered in the Curator’s office and there 
were additional pilgrims from Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Peru, Jamaica, British West 
Indies, France, Germany, Bangalore, Southern 
India, Honolulu, Switzerland, Panama Canal 
Zone, England, New Zealand, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia and Porto Rico. 

Not to be outdone by the July record, in 
August the pilgrims included residents of 45 
states and visitors from China, Cuba, Aus- 
tria, Philippine Islands, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Colombo and Ceylon. Literally the Cathedral 
story was told to these messengers of good 
will to be carried home to the four corners 
of the earth. 
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The ministry of the air as embodied 


in the radio broadeasts from Mount 
Saint Alban, not only every Sunday afternoon 
throughout the year but at various special ser- 
vices as well, continues to bear the Gospel 
story to thousands of unseen pilgrims who 
listen eagerly to the sacred words from this 
Cathedral hillside. Hundreds of letters are re- 
ceived by the Bishop and the Cathedral staff 
from these listeners-in, telling what the ser- 
vices mean to them. They are most illuminat- 
ing, especially in relation to the nation-wide 
broadeasts from Washington Cathedral such 
as the Good Friday Three Hours’ Service and 
the recent coast to coast broadeast of the Na- 
tional Labor Sunday service, both over the Co- 
lumbia Broadeasting System. 

A few quotations from these letters will give 
evidence of the spiritual benefit derived from 
Cathedral broadcasts. Here is one from a 
little town in Wisconsin: 

**T cannot tell you how much it means to me 
to listen to Episcopal services on the radio. 
We are almost isolated from church here. I 
wish we might have more services from our 
ehurch,’? 

The pathos and glory of this letter almost 
form a sermon themselves. It was written 
about the broadcast of the Three Hours’ 
Service on Good Friday, from the Bethlehem 
Chapel. 

‘*This afternoon, being a helpless invalid ly- 
ing prone on my back for the past thirteen 
years, suffering and enduring much, I had 
the great privilege, through the blessing of 
radio, to take part in your memorable Good 
Friday service. Today, while recalling those 
Three Tragie Hours, I rejoice again that I am 
being privileged to suffer and bear a cross, 
for through this affliction I am being helped 
to understand more fully God’s tender love 
and great sacrifice for me.’’ 

Still the testimony flows in from Cathedral 
‘pilgrims of the air.’’ 

**So quietly the announcer prefaced the 
service, saying simply ‘Let us now enter rev- 
erently the Bethlehem Chapel’ that I did 
‘enter,’ and was there more than here. Truly 
‘spirit with spirit can meet.’ ’’ 

‘*With a young baby it would have been im- 
possible for me to attend church for these 
Three Hours. But I sat by my radio and 
imagined myself in the wonderful House of 
God, on Mount Saint Alban that I love so 
dearly. I was so thankful to be with all of 
you that day in Bethlehem Chapel — though 
miles away. 

‘*Thanks for the beautiful service—the 
heartfelt words, throbbing with loving com- 
fort through God’s air to waiting hearts 
everywhere, ’’ 


*“It is of little use to me to attend church, 
except for the example that I might set, as 
I hear but little, but over the radio, I eatch 
an” 
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‘*Suech radio services bring to the outside 
world a real understanding of hope and God’s 
promises fulfilled.’’ 

‘‘Long after other things are forgotten 
these services will linger with me like a fra- 
grance of some sweet flower. What a heri- 
tage we have in our priceless liturgy! ’’ 

+ + * 

Salisbury Cathedral in England is 
helping solve the problem of acquaint- 
ing pilgrims who do not speak the English 
tongue with knowledge of Cathedral history. 
The Dean has printed a leaflet in French for 
those who speak that language and do not 
understand English. Pilgrims through Salis- 
bury also see this notice prominently dis- 
played: 

THIS CATHEDRAL, 
THE MorHeR CHURCH OF NEARLY FIVE 
HUNDRED PARISHES, DEDICATED TO GOD 
IN HONOUR OF THE EvER BLESSED AND 
GLorious VirGIN MARY, HAS STOOD ON 
THE SPOT FOR OVER SEVEN CENTURIES. 
HERE GOD HAS BEEN WORSHIPPED AND 
OUR FOREFATHERS HAVE CONFESSED 
THEIR FAITH IN 


JESUS CHRIST 
THE CRUCIFIED, RISEN, ASCENDED Lorp. 


AS YOU GO ROUND THIS HALLOWED 
BUILDING 


REMEMBER 


THAT YOU ARE STANDING ON HOLY 
GROUND. READ THE STORY OF THE PAST. 
PONDER WELL ITS LESSONS, AND THINK 
not TO LEAVE THIS HousE or Gop 
WITHOUT LIFTING UP YOUR HEART IN 
THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER FOR THOSE 
WHO WERE FOUNDERS AND BUILDERS OF 
THIS CHURCH, FOR THOSE WHO MIN- 
ISTER AND 'WORSHIP WITHIN THESE 
WALLS, FOR YOUR HOME, YOUR FRIENDS 
AND YOURSELF, AND FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY OF Gop. 


GOD, we have heard with our ears 

and our fathers have told us the 

noble works that Thou didst in their 

days, and in the old time before them. 

Show Thy servants Thy work and 
their Children Thy Glory. 


* + * 


The temperature on Mount Saint 
Alban on July 20th was 106° and yet 


in spite of the withering heat, one hundred 
and thirty (130) persons joined in the pil 
grimage from the Bethlehem Chapel to the 
Little Sanetuary conducted by the Reverend 
John W. Gummere of the Cathedral Staff of 
Clergy, following evensong. 

In commenting on this fact, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Gummere said ‘‘I consider it the 
finest tribute that has been paid the Cathe- 
dral in my experience.’’ 
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Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands 


Spee toc ttn cts 


The Reverend William H. Pettus, rector 
of Grace Church, Everett, Mass., visited Eng- 
land to attend the 1300th anniversary of the 
Diocese of Norwich this summer. He is a de- 
scendant of Sir John Pettus who established 
a fund, the income of which pays Visiting 
preachers in Norwich Cathedral. 

* * ” 

A new organ has been installed in the 

Cathedral at Melbourne, Australia. 
* * 7. 

In order to have a complete list of the 
subscribers to the Cathedral Restoration 
Fund, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, have decided to print a 
small volume giving the names of those who 
made offerings of nearly a million dollars to 
their first two appeals of 1914 and 1922, 


KAISER LUDWIG’S TOMB IN MUNICH 
CATHEDRAL 
Greeting card sent by reader of THe CatTHEDRAL 
AcE who visited Germany this summer. 


i i i 


covering the first twelve years of the restora- 
tion work, 
* * 7 

The restoration of Brecon Cathedral, the 
old Priory Church, has been completed, so 
far as the structure is concerned, by the 
rebuilding, in character with the rest of 
the fabric, of the Chapel of St. Lawrence, 
which had lain in ruins for over three hun- 
dred years. 

os * * 

An appeal signed by the Archbishop of 
Wales is made for the ancient Cathedral of 
St. Asaph, Flintshire, which is in sore peril. 
The massive central tower is leaning to the 
southwest, and the south transept walls are 
said to be sinking. The underpinning of the 
foundation is an urgent necessity, and ap- 
proximately $73,000 is needed. Further in- 
formation will be furnished by the Dean, 
St. Asaph, North Wales. 


* * * 


The total membership of the Friends of 

Canterbury Cathedral now exceeds 2800. 
. o . 

With time-honored ceremonial Canon Rob- 
ert Andrew Mitchell, formerly vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Chester Square, London, S. W., 
has been installed as the seventy-eighth Dean 
of Lincoln Cathedral. He succeeds the late 
Dr. T. C. Fry, who visited Washington 
Cathedral some years ago. 

* * 7 

The restoration of Cathedrals and national 
monuments in France damaged during the 
World War is steadily advancing, but 
naturally progress is relatively slow because 
of the great expense involved. Of 808 his- 
toric buildings of importance which suffered 
injury, 455 have been restored so far as 
it is possible or expedient. At Rheims much 
of the old glass, which had been salvaged, 
has been replaced. The wealth of sculpture, 
inside and out, has been faithfully repro 
duced and wherever possible reassembled. 


* * * 


Restored to its 14th century beauty 
through the munificence of the citizens of 
Bradford, who raised $10,000 for the pur- 
pose, the great west window of York Min- 
ster has been unveiled by the Lord Mayor 
of Bradford. 


(228) 
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A tablet was unveiled recently on the 
gateway of the Abbey of Bec-Hellouin to 
commemorate the relation between this Nor- 
man monastery and the Church of Eng- 
land. Three of the sons of Bee-Hellouin— 
Lanfrane, St. Anselm, and Theobald—be- 
came Archbishops of Canterbury, three 
Bishops of Rochester, and seven of the 
Abbots governed English religious houses at 
Westminster, Chester, Battle Abbey, Can- 
terbury, Ely, Colchester and Bury. The 
Abbey was founded in 1034 by Herluin, a 


warrior-monk, 
* * * 


Mr. G. Freemantle, aged 81, has retired as 
chief verger of Salisbury 
serving fifty-one years. 

* * 


Cathedral, after 


* 


It is announced that the finishing touches 
are now being put on the tower of the 
Cathedral at Khartoum and that the Cathe- 
dral will be consecrated in January, 1931, on 
the anniversary of the death of General 
Gordon. Work on the new Cathedral at 
Cairo will be started in October, 1931. 

* +: * 

Canon Kirwan, provost of Guildford, has 
presented a figure of St. Patrick for the 
chantry chapel of Bishop Fox in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

* = * 

The Roman Catholic community of Dub- 
lin has announced that it will erect in that 
city a great Cathedral ‘‘commensurate with 
its importance.’’ The site selected is in 
Merrion Square. 

7. * * 

In aid of the Chichester Cathedral Repa- 
rations Fund a recital of choral and in- 
strumental music was given recently in the 
Cathedral. Two hundred and fifty persons 
took part with Mr. Gustav Holst conducting. 

7 7: * 

The Diocese of Birmingham celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its forma- 
tion early in June. At the service of thanks 
giving in the Cathedral, the Archbishop of 
York preached the sermon. King George 
sent a telegram of greeting. 

7. * * 

A society to be known as the Friends of 
Dunblane Cathedral is being organized ‘‘to 
bind together into a fellowship all those who 
love the Cathedral and are willing to help 
in caring for it.’’ The church has been 
in continuous use as a house of worship 
for nearly 700 years. The Duke of Con- 
naught has consented to be patron of the 
new society, and the Duke and Duchess of 


Atholl are supporting the movement. 
” * 

_ The Friends of Exeter Cathedral, organ- 

ized in December, 1929, already number 

more than five hundred. It is hoped that 

before the close of this year a total of one 

thousand may be enrolled. Sir Henry 
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Davies, honorary treasurer, reports that 
various religious affiliations are represented 
among the subscribers—a fact which testi 
fies to the appeal of the old chureh to all 
people in Exeter and vicinity. 

= * * 

Mr. W. D. Caroe, resident architect of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and designer of the 
beautiful tombs of Bishop Satterlee and 
Bishop Harding in: Washington Cathedral, 
recently was called as a witness in an ac 
tion to prevent the erection of a cement 
factory near Canterbury. 

* * * 

At Chichester Cathedral extensive repairs 
are about to be undertaken. The clerestory 
on the south side, the great window in the 
South Transept, and the floor of the Cen- 
tral Tower will receive attention. The or- 
gan will be repaired, and a new heating sys- 
tem installed. The Dean and Chapter have 
appealed for $16,000 for these purposes. 

>. * * 


An anonymous donor has given $50,000 
toward the building of a chapel in Belfast 
Cathedral, Ireland. 

+ * * 

On August 15, the Most Reverend James De 
Wolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of the American 
Church, laid the corner-stone of St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral to be restored in Aber 
deen. The stone, a piece of Connecticut 
granite, was the gift of the children of 
St. John’s Church, West Hartford. It was 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY LOOKING TOWARDS 
THE ALTAR 
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set in the Children’s Chapel of the new 
design. The old Cathedral at Aberdeen was 
built in 1817. For the new edifice $1,000,- 
000 will be required, and part of this sum 
is being sought in the United States. 


* 7 7 


Etchings of the Five Sisters Windows at 
York Minster by Sir David Cameron, R. A., 
are highly valued by collectors. Last year 
two sold at auction in London for $3,200 
and $3,150 respectively. These etchings 
were offered originally at a few guineas. 

* 7. 7 

A recent preacher in Manchester Cathe- 
dral was the Right Reverend V. 8S. Azariah, 
Bishop of Dornakal, the only Anglican 
bishop who is a native of India. He speaks 
fluent English and is noted for his mission- 


ary work among the Indian poor. 
7. a + 


The famous Treasurer’s House at York 

has been presented to the British nation 

through the National Trust. Prior to 1538 

it was the depository of the Minster treasure. 
* * - 


**One of the busiest men in England to- 
day’’ is Canon C. E. Bolam, prebendary in 
Lineoln Cathedral; rector of Greatford-with- 
Wilsthorpe, Lincolnshire; fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society; author of numerous 
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works; sociologist and noted preacher. And 
he is blind! During the past summer he 
journeyed to Gibraltar—alone—and preached 
in Gibraltar Cathedral. He says he ‘‘recog- 
nizes people by their voices,’’ and he makes 
notes for his sermons in Braille. He lost 
his sight in early childhood. 
. * 7 

Sir Arthur Cope, R. A., is to commemo- 
rate the preservation of St. Paul’s by paint- 
ing the portrait of Canon Alexander, treas- 
urer of the Cathedral and the man who 
personally directed the raising of funds for 
the restoration project. 

* 7 

The diocese of Guildford is to build a 
new Cathedral on Stag Hill, a lofty eleva- 
tion in that city from which it is said that 
half the diocese may be seen. The Earl 
of Onslow has provided the site. 

* 7 * 

The Bishop of Gibraltar recently journeyed 

from his Cathedral to England by airplane. 
. * * 

The new vestry which the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Chester are erecting between the north 
choir aisle and the chapter house of the 
Cathedral has been the object of some criti- 
cism on the ground that it disfigures the 
ancient buildings. The new structure is 
principally of grey brick with some sand- 
stone. The Town Council of Chester has 
urged the Dean to reconsider the matter. 

* * * 

Canon W. H. Elliott, precentor of St. 
Paul’s, arranged the music for the great 
re-opening service. He worked in conjunction 
with Dr. Stanley Marchant. The metropoli- 
tan press paid the choir a high tribute in 
their reports of the occasion. 

oo + * 

The Venerable David Davies, Arehdeacon 
of Llandaff since 1924, recently died at the 
age of 72. He was noted for his philan- 
thropic labors. A _ service in his memory 
was held in Llandaff Cathedral. 

. * * 

Miss Mary Pershing of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
sister of General John J. Pershing, Chair- 
man of the National Committee, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to serve on the Na- 
tional Committee of which her distinguished 
brother is head. 

Miss Pershing is a welcome 
the ranks of the notable women 
furthering the Cathedral project in 
manner, 


addition to 
who are 
this 


* © * 


A service for boys and girls was held at 
Manchester Cathedral in England recently 
when the congregation was made up of those 
who had just been graduated from the ele- 
mentary schools at the age of fourteen. 
More than 2000 young people were present, 
each having received an invitation sent out 
by the Dean of the Cathedral. On leaving 
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the Cathedral each child was presented with 
a card in commemoration of the service. 
* * * 


Seven thousand people received assistance 
at the Cathedral Shelter in Chicago during 
the month of July. 

* * - 


The Reverend R. Maleolm Ward, former 
assistant rector of Christ Church, Winnetka, 
Illinois, has gone to Manila, where he is to 
be rector of the Cathedral of St. Mary and 
St. John. 


” * + 


The Cathedral of the Incarnation at 
Garden City, Long Island, has its beauti- 
ful spire illuminated by floodlight at night, 
throwing its reflection for miles and even 
out on the waters of New York harbor. 

* * 7 


The Very Reverend William Moore Ede, 
for twenty-two years Dean of Worcester 
Cathedral, England, celebrated his eighty- 
first birthday recently. One of the few oc- 
togenarian Deans in this country, he con- 
tributed an interesting article to THs CATHE- 
DRAL AGE last year. 

7 * * 


The installation of Canon H. G. Monroe 
as Sub-Dean of Southwark Cathedral will 
take place this fall. According to a recent 
announcement: ‘‘His special work will be 
to make the Cathedral a great diocesan cen- 
ter of worship, teaching and art. He will 
arrange special services and courses of lec- 
tures; he will be in the Cathedral to wel- 
come individuals and pilgrimages; he will 
be responsible for the Cathedral fellowship 
which has been formed; he will aim at 
linking up the various parishes with their 
Mother Church.’’ 


* * * 


The Cathedral of the Incarnation at Gar- 
den City, Long Island, has adopted the zon- 
ing plan for the purpose of pastoral work 
in the territory which the Cathedral serves. 
It has been divided into three zones. To each 
of these a clergyman will be assigned who 
will live in that neighborhood and act for all 
practical purposes as rector of that vicinity, 
while serving on the Cathedral staff, assisting 
in its services and working under the diree- 
tion of the Dean. 

* + * 

A new hymn book for congregational sing- 
ing has been compiled by Canon Davis and a 
committee of Wells Cathedral. The book 
had a tryout at the Bath and Wells Choral 
Festival this summer, when a choir of 800 
voices led a vast congregation. A new sys- 
tem of pointing simple enough for congre- 
gational use gave a splendid effect to the 
singing of the Psalms. It is said that Canon 
Davis has shown the way to a greater free- 
dom of rhythm and an intelligent use of 
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emphasis. Pleasing variety is also gained in 
chanting the Psalms by alternations of 
Decani and Cantoris singing. These alter- 
nations were valuable not only for the rest 
they afforded to hard worked voices, but also 
for the education derived through listening 
to model singing. 

The hymns themselves were to lovely set- 
tings. For instance, ‘‘Light’s Abode Celes- 
tial Salem’’ was set low enough for real 
congregational singing and with a charming 
descent which so fitted the words as almost 
to create a picture to the eye. The gem of 
the whole service, it was said, was the hymn 
**Christ Hath a Garden Walled Around,’’ 
of which it is difficult to say whether the 
words or the tune were the more exquisite. 
The third verse was sung by the Cathedral 
choir, unaccompanied, with really wonder- 
ful balance and tone. To hear that one 
verse was well worth a long journey to 
Wells. 


* + + 


Americans interested in Chester Cathedral, 
England, will be glad to learn that a So- 
ciety of Friends of Chester Cathedral has 
been started by the Very Reverend F. S. M. 
Bennett, Dean of the Cathedral, whose stay 





NORMAN DOORWAY IN ST. ALBANS CATHE- 
DRAL IN ENGLAND 
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at Washington Cathedral is remembered 
pleasantly. The Prince of Wales, as Earl 
of Chester, has accepted appointment as 
patron and the Bishop of Washington has 
consented to serve as one of the Vice Presi- 
dents of the new organization. He preached 
in Chester Cathedral this last July. 

American pilgrims in England visit Chester 
Cathedral by the thousands each year. 
These pilgrims are now able to wander at 
will without fence or fee round nearly all 
our English Cathedrals, and it is to Chester 
that they are indebted for initiating this pol- 
icy. The Dean of Chester invites American 
friends to join this new society, the sub- 
scription fee being only one dollar for en- 
rollment therein. 

* 7 * 

Much regret has been expressed over the 
death of the Reverend Arthur Howard Noll, 
D.D., senior Canon of St. Mark’s Cathedral 
in Memphis, Tenn. Dr. Noll was widely 
known through the South for his breadth of 
scholarship and the beauty of his faith. He 
won secular fame as a designer of book 
plates. 

* * * 

Due to a plan of placing Washington 
Cathedral literature on steamships of the 
United States Lines, through the courtesy of 
officials of that company, a number of new 
friends for the Cathedral have been made. 
Many crossing the Atlantic find these pub- 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
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lications, placed in the reading rooms of the 
commodious steamships of the United States 
Lines, of great interest, especial'y Tue 
CATHEDRAL AGE, 

* * * 

Commendation of the Midsummer issue of 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE has been received from 
Miss M. A. Babington, Steward and Treas- 
urer of The Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, 
who writes: ‘‘I was very interested to read 
the article on Norwich,—one of the latest 
Cathedrals to start ‘Friends’ on our lines.’’ 

* * 

A party of thirty-five Boy Scouts belonging 
to Blackburn Cathedral, including the vicar, 
Canon Sinker, Scout Master Burrows, and 
the Cathedral verger, held a ten days’ 
camp near St. Malo, France. One _ inter- 
esting feature of the holiday was the 
celebration of the Holy Communion on the 
beach. Canon Sinker borrowed a_ table 
for the altar and it was an inspiring sight 
to sce the Scouts kneeling on the sun-scorched 
shore. 

+ * * 

The Church of England Newspaper in a 
recent issue stated: ‘‘ Forty years a Canon 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and thirty- 
nine its Chancellor, is the proud record of 
Canon W. C. E. Newbolt, who celebrated his 
86th birthday last week. Now senior Canon 
of St. Paul’s, in the course of his long and 
distinguished service Canon Newbolt has 


dollars. 
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done a great deal, not only for the Cathedral 
itself, but for the people who live in the 
neighborhood, especially the shop-girls. Once 
a week a band of about seventy people come 
to his house in Amen Court for a talk and 
friendly meeting with him. They have been 
coming for a quarter of a century now, and 
some of the early members of this guild still 
attend regu!arly. In St. Paul’s the Canon 
has assisted at the coronations of two Kings 
and at the funerals of two Sovereigns.’’ 


National 
Cathedral School 


* 7 * 


A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Important discoveries have been made in 
the erypt of York Minister, England, reveal- 
ing fresh evidence of earlier church building 
on this site in the bases of three pillars at a 
depth of about four feet from the present 
level of the erypt. These pillars appear to 
be part of a set of Norman pillars extend- 
ing westwards. 

The fine organ of York Minister is being 
renovated and electric mechanism installed 
at a cost of $20,000. Most of this money 
has been subscribed, ineluding $10,000 
raised in the United States by an American 
woman who previously visited the Cathedral. 


7 7 7 


The Very Reverend H. R. L. Sheppard, 
Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, preached the 
annual memorial sermon for the officers and 
men of all ranks of the Buffs, East Kent 
Regiment of the British Army, with 1,000 
present, ineluding past members of that 
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famous military outfit. He told of the regi- 
ment’s 305 years of service in all parts of 
the world, with its reeords of ineredible 
hardships endured and of victories won from 
Blenheim in 1704 to Bagdad in 1918. 

* + * 

The celebration of the ninth centenary 
of the martyrdom of St. Olav at the battle 
of Stiklestad began with the reopening of 
the Cathedral of Nidaros, Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, on July 28. The King, Queen and 
Crown Prince attended, and the clergy 
present included delegates from Denmark, 
England, Finland, Germany, Iceland, Scot- 
land, Sweden and the United States. The 
Bishop of Guildford represented the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Cathedral has 
been in process of restoration at the expense 
of the state since 1869. The interior has 
been finished and is very beautiful; the work 
on the exterior continues. 
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One of the interesting but less well-known 
shrines of old London is the Priory Chureh 
of the Order of the Knights Hospitaller, 
St. John’s Clerkenwell. Here a magnificent 
erypt and 12th century choir may be seen 
as well as the remains of the ancient gate- 
way. The church has had a cruel history: 
Henry VIII made it a storehouse for army 
tents, and Queen Elizabeth allowed it to be 
used as a repository for theatrical impedi- 
menta. Queen Victoria, however, granted 
the Knights a new charter in 1888, and the 
Duke of Connaught is now at the head of 
the order. It is planned to restore the 


chureh for the Knights. 
+ * 


* 


The locum tenens of the Armenian Patri- 
archate, the representative of the Orthodox 
Patriarch, and the Bishop of Tokyo took 
part in the memorial service for the late 
Archbishop Lord Davidson in St. George’s 
Cathedral, Jerusalem. The leading pre 
lates of the Oriental Churches in Palestine 
attended. 

7” * = 
the York Archaeological Society, 

Cooper recently gave a most in- 
lecture on the history of York 
Minster. He recalled that the Nave was 
once used as a public exchange and that 
the tomb of Haxby was a formal meeting 
place for local bankers and lawyers. He 
said that Lord Morley had once been detained 
at the Minster by a very heavy thunder 
storm. While the elements shrieked and 
rattled about the church, the statesman 
ealmly paced back and forth in the Nave 
composing an address to the electors of 
Newcastle. 
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” * . 


At St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, re- 
cently the Federation of Master Printers 
and Allied Trades had a conference service. 
The lessons were read by Sir William Water- 
low, Lord Mayor of London. 

* * * 

A third window in memory of Henry 
Hudson, the navigator, has been unveiled in 
the little church of St. Ethelburga the Vir- 
gin, Bishopgate, London, where Hudson and 
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his companions made their final Communion 
on April 19, 1607, before sailing in search of 
a Northwest Passage. This window was 
given by the people of Great Britain; the 
two others were presented by the people 
of America and the Hudson Bay Company 
respectively. 
7 * * 

On behalf of the Dickens Fellowship 
throughout the world, Sir Alfred Robbins, 
president, placed a wreath on the grave of 
Charles Dickens in Westminster Abbey on 
June 9, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
novelist’s death. 

7: * +. 

During June a series of beatifications 
and canonisations took place, at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, the church being illuminated each Sun 
day evening in the month. Seven hundred 
cut-glass electroliers, carrying a total of 
fourteen thousand lamps, were hung in 
lines which followed the architectural form 
of the basilica. 

* + af 

The Bishop of London has appealed for 
$1,000,000 to build churches in new metro- 
politan dormitory areas housing 400,000 
people. 

7. * + 

The Cathedral of St. Martin, Ypres, re 
constructed in the 13th century style, was 
consecrated on July 15 by Monsignor Lami- 
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roy, Coadjutor of the Bishop of Burges. The 
first stone of the new edifice was laid on 
November 11, 1922. The cost of the work 
was approximately $1,425,000. 

* * * 


The widow of the late G. P. Jacomb Hood, 
the painter, has presented his _ picture, 
‘*Merey at the Wicket Gate,’’ to Rye 
Church, Sussex. The companion picture, 
‘*The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus,’’ 
is in the Guildhall, London. 

. + * 

At Salisbury Cathedral recently a special 
service was held in aid of the South Wilts 
Hospital. The Dean of Salisbury spoke, and 
the Earl and Countess of Pembroke at- 
tended. 

* - * 

At Westminster Abbey recently a noble 
evening service of English chureh music 
was sung in spite of the failure of the elee- 
trie lighting system upon which the Abbey 
depends. Candles were handed ’round the 
choir, and by their glow the program was 
continued, until, after forty minutes, the 
electric lamps again became effective. 

7 * + 

A request has been received from Elisa- 
beth Jane Merrill, Supervisor of Education of 
the Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art, for 
lantern slides of Washington Cathedral to 
be ineluded in a lecture on modern archi- 
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tecture which will be given for students at 
the museum. Photographs from which the 
slides are to be made have been sent as well 
as a eopy of the new Guide Book of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Such requests are always 
received with joy at the Cathedral offices. 

* * * 


Canon T. H. Masters, vicar of Petersfield 
and chaplain to the King, has accepted from 
the Bishop of Portsmouth the positions of 
vicar of Portsmouth and provost of the 
Cathedral, in suecession to Dr. Bernard Will- 
iams, now rector of Buritan. 

* * ” 

The centenary of Belgian independence 
was impressively celebrated at Westminster 
Cathedral, London, recently. 

* * * 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, is 
now illuminated by floodlights through the 
evening. Bath Abbey, Brighton parish 
church and Magdalen Tower in England are 
similarly lighted, and the apse of Washing- 
ton Cathedral has been illuminated for 
nearly a decade. 

7: * * 

The Westminster Abbey Special Choir, 
founded for the performance of music re- 
quiring a larger body of singers than the 
regular Abbey choir, now ineludes' two 
hundred vocalists. During the summer sev- 
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eral beautiful programs were given to i!lus- 
trate the progress of church music from the 
16th century to the present time. 


* 7 = 
Lord Dulverton has given $300,000 for the 
restoration of St. Mary’s Church, Redcliffe, 
Bristol, England. 
7 . * 
An American negro choir recently 
at Westminster Abbey, and a negro 
tette sang in Winchester Cathedral. 


* 7 * 


sang 
quar- 


It is proposed to place a memorial to 
Richard Barham, author of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’’ at Canterbury, his birthplace. 
Barham was for some years a minor canon 
of St. Paul’s, London. 

7 * * 

The Very Reverend Hugo Blankenship, 
Dean of the Cathedral at Havana, Cuba, oe- 
cupied the pulpit at Christ Church, Norfolk, 
during the absence of the Reverend H. Dob- 
son Peacock who has been abroad. Since 
coming to Norfolk, the Dean is rejoicing in 
the arrival of a son. 

* * * 

Prof. W. R. Lethaby, lately of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington, has ere- 
ated considerable debate by his suggestion 
that Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Par- 
liament and other monuments should be 
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whitewashed. His thought is that the white- 
wash would protect the stonework. Many 
of the Cathedrals and Minsters of England 
were at one period regularly so treated. 

7” + * 

The University of the South has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the 
Very Reverend Harvey F. D. Huang, Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, China, 

7” + 7 

The Reverend F. H. Sandster, vicar of 
Kirkburton, has accepted the position of 
honorary canon of St. Aelred in Wakefield 
Cathedral, succeeding the late Canon 8. M. 


‘Smith. 


7 as * 

The Right Reverend Dr. Morris, of the 
Panama Canal Zone, and Bishop-elect of 
Louisiana, preached at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, in New York City, on 
Labor Day. 

” * 7 

The Very Reverend H. R. A. O’Malley, 
Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has been in Manila where he is 
making a study of the Church’s program ‘in 
the Philippine Islands. 


* * * 


After the lapse of centuries the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has now an official 
residence in the ancient city which gives its 
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name to the See. The present Primate, who 
has given up his place at Addington Surrey, 
is to take up his residence at the Old Palace 
in the precincts of Canterbury Cathedral, 
made famous by the names of an unbroken 
succession of Archbishops from the time of 
Augustus to the Restoration. Since that 
time the Archbishops have not resided in 
Canterbury. 


7 * + 


A memorial to John Owen, the last Bishop 
of St. Davids of the Established Church 
order, was recently placed in the Lady Chapel 
of St. Davids’ Cathedral in Wales, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The memorial is in the 
form of a recumbent effigy of this famous 
Church leader. 

- * * 


Bishop Booth, of Vermont, is said to have 
taken with him to the Lambeth Conference 
in England the same vestment bag as his 
predecessor, Bishop Hopkins, took to the 
first Lambeth Conference in 1867. 

* 7 7 

A memorial service was held in the Ameri- 
ean Pro-Cathedral Church in Paris, France, 
this summer for the Reverend Henry Watson 
Mizner who died while at Contrexville. The 
sermon was preached by the Very Reverend 
Frederick W. Beekman, D.D., Dean of the 
Cathedral. 
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